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REVIEWS 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., in- 
cluding a Journal of a Tour to the He- 
brides ; by James Boswell, Esq. A new 
Edition, with numerous additions and Notes 
by John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. 
5 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. Murray. 


“Have you (said Walpole to General Con- 
way,) got Boswell’s most absurd enormous 
book? The best thing in it is a bon-mot of 
my Lord Pembroke. The more one learns 
of Johnson, the more preposterous assem- 
blage he appears of strong sense, of the 
lowest bigotry and prejudices, of pride, bru- 
tality, fretfulness, and vanity; and Boswell 
is the ape of most of his faults, without a 
grain of his sense. It is the story of a 
mountebank and his zany.” He writes in 
the same strain to Mr. Cole, “I have no 
thirst to know the rest of my contemporaries, 
from the absurd bombast of Dr. Johnson 
down to the silly-inspired idiot, Goldsmith: 
though the latter changeling has had bright 
gleams of parts; and the former had sense, 
till he changed it for words and sold it for a 
pension.” In something of the same strain 

fiss Seward likewise writes, and Hayley 
also is moved to speak in the style of depre- 
ciation and insult. These three have had 
all the world against them; for who else with 
sense and feeling have been or are insensible 
to the fine genius of him who wrote the Lives 
of the British Poets?—and who else have shut 
their eyes to the graphic fidelity and wonder- 
ful light and shade of character which dis- 
tinguish Boswell’s Life of that great author? 
It would be waste of words to attempt to 
rescue Johnson’s fame from such calumnia- 
tors; it has done that good office for itself, 
and stands as brightly above them as the 
summer sun stands above the morning cloud. 
Walpole, were he alive, would have some 
difficulty in vindicating his own aristocratic 
name from an accusation of venality: what 
the excuse of an opulent peer for touching the 
“ corrupt consideration” would be, we cannot 
presume to guess; and as for Miss Seward, 
it is not the least curious circumstance in the 
Life of Johnson, that nearly all the informa- 
tion regarding him from his native place, 
whether for him or against him, has been 
found to be incorrect. The poetess of Lich- 
field, as she was called, in all she has written 
respecting him is wrong, either in fact or in 
feeling. 

Yet with these drawbacks Samuel Johnson 
has been fortunate in his biographers. Mrs. 
Piozzi was, while Mrs. Thrale, his constant 
friend and patroness; she had seen him in 
all his moods, whether stern or mirthful ; 
and, having a fine memory anda clever pen, 

him justice as a man and an author in 


her anecdotes: Hawkins is not so credible, 





because he depended more upon hearsay ; 
yet he has related much that cannot be con- 
tradicted ; and Boswell himself had almost 
all the qualities necessary for a successful 
biographer ;—a happy memory, on which 
dates and names, as well as peculiar phrases 
and circumstances, fastened; a love of ac- 
curacy, which made him go gossiping from 
place to place, for the purpose of correcting 
a misstatement or clearing up a difficulty, 
or brightening a sally of wit: nor was he 
fastidious in the matter of language; he 
never softened down a phrase, Sates it 
might sound harsh in ears polite; he never 
allowed his own vanity to stand in the way 
of letting Johnson be visible at full length, 
and he had moreover a pleasant style, and 
that lucky knack, which so many clever 
fellows cannot learn, of writing readable 
books. He may be accused of being ridicu- 
lously minute in one place, and unexpectedly 
barren in another—of encumbering his nar- 
rative with too many nameless names—with 
being too indiscriminating in his praise of 
others, and too full of himself and his family, 
and his descent. He disliked Mrs. Piozzi, 
and made little use of her anecdotes, and 
often tries to bring those of Hawkins into 
doubt and contempt. Admirable as Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson is, we looked forward 
to the time when some adventurous and 
skilful hand could work the matter, at once 
amusing and instructive, of Piozzi and Haw- 
kins into the text, and perhaps fill up that 
sad chasm in the life relating to Johnson’s 
visit to Scotland, and which was usually 
supplied by ‘ Boswell’s Journey to the He- 
brides’— a separate book. Such a writer 
volunteered himself in the person of John 
Wilson Croker, and after some slow, reluc- 
tant, amorous, delays on his part or on that 
of his publisher, the work, long looked for 
and anxiously expected, is at last on our 
table. 


We shall be candid. We opened the book 
with no very friendly feeling towards the 
editor : we have long had, we know not how 
we got it, a sort of lurking dislike of the 
Ex-Secretary of the Admiralty; we are per- 
suaded the reason of this sort of causeless 
aversion is, that we are in our nature mild 
as new-milked milk, while he is a nettle that 
changes us and makes our sweetness curdle. 
Croker is a wit, and fond of showing it—a 
fierce and unsparing opponent, and a sar- 
castic and merciless critic—a sort of living 
Russian knout; in all things, in short, the 
reverse of ourselves, save in a resolution of 
admiring Samuel Johnson and all his sayings. 
He seems one of those gentlemen predes- 
tined to be disliked. Now, be it known, that 
he never exercised his wit upon us, for we 
were never in his company; that he never 
reviewed a work of ours, either in prose or 





verse ; and that he never marred our ascent 





in the navy, for, to say the truth, we never 
served. Without saying more of one, who 
Critiques writes on other men, 
And hypers upon them agen,— 

let us turn considerately to his labours, and 
there we must at once confess that he has 
done much to soften and disarm us of our 
resentments. He has weighed well the nar- 
rative of Boswell, remarked its excellencies 
and deficiencies—compared the raw materials 
which he proposed to introduce, with the 
structure which required that support—and 
made, on the whole, such a work, full, con- 
sistent, and satisfactory, as Boswell would 
have done had he lasted till our own day, 
and outlived a few of his prejudices, while 
he strengthened his judgment. This is high 
praise, but it is frankly given, and not given 
without being merited. It is true that he is 
sometimes not a little severe on Johnson, 
and sarcastic on Boswell—very fond of Mrs. 
Thrale, probably because in her foolish mar- 
riage with a fiddler she merited his pity—de- 
sirous, ‘as much as candour will let him, of 
raising the character of the elder Sheridan— 
resolute in the support of all existing govern- 
ments, for no other reason, that we can per- 
ceive, save that he was, some twenty years 
or so, a member of one himself, and more- 
over a firm believer in the opinion, that 
virtue is in this life its own reward, and that 
genius and wisdom have been invariably 
helped by hands both regal and lordly, into 
high places of profit and honour. It is well, 
indeed, for him who sat lord of the ascendant 
so long in the Board of Admiralty to hold 
such opinions: were he a man struggling 
for distinction, without money and without 
friends, he would tell another tale. Yet, as 
we have taken Johnson with his toryism, 
Boswell with his gossip and his vanity, so 
must we take Croker with those immaterial 
drawbacks: indeed, we scarcely know where 
a man so well fitted for the task could have 
been found :—he is a scholar, a sound and a 
ripe one—a poet of considerable talent—a 
critic searching and sagacious, and a person 
of that rank and esteem in the world that all 
libraries were accessible, and all lovers of 
Johnson, high and low, willing and ready to 
help him to mines of undiscovered informa- 
tion. The consequence is, the positive worth 
of one of the best books in the language is 
doubled. 

The Editor in his preface gives a detailed 
account—first, of the imperfections of the nar- 
rative mainly occasioned by the delicacy with 
which a not very delicate man found it was 
necessary to speak of circumstances alike 
affecting the living and the dead; and, se- 
condly, of the materials with which in the 
year 1830, he desires to re-beautify and ex- 
tend an edifice reared in the year 1790. Per- 
sonal feelings and squabbles about copyright 
are no longer in the way of such an attempt 


—the editor has supplied himself largely and 
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skilfully from the following sources: 1. An 


account of Dr. Johnson’s early life, written by 
himself. 2. Tour though North Wales, made 
in 1775, by Johnson, in the company of the 
Thrales, and published in 1806 by Duppa. 
3. Prayers and Meditations of Johnson, pub- 
lished by Dr. Strahan. 4. Malone’s edition 
of Boswell’s Johnson. 5. The first and by far 
the most copious edition of Boswell’s Tour to 
the Hebrides. 6. Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson. 7. The Letters of Dr. Johnson, 
published by Mrs. Piozzi. 8. The Life of 
Dr. Johnson, by Sir John Hawkins, 9. Apo- 
phthegms, sentiments, and opinions, of Dr. 
Johnson, by Sir J. Hawkins. 10. Sketches 
of Dr. Johnson by Thomas Tyers. 11. Mur- 
phy’s essay on the Life of Dr. Johnson, with 
the contributions of Nichols and Stevens, to 
the Gentleman’s and London Magazines. 12. 
A poetical review of the character of Dr. 
Johnson, by John Courtenay. 

In addition to these more accessible ma- 
terials, he obtained collated copies of the 
Prayers and Meditations from Dr. Hall, 
Master of Pembroke College—some curious 
particulars respecting Johnson’s earlier life— 
one or two of his College exercises—and 
various letters to the daughters of Sir Thomas 
Aston,—also many letters addressed to Miss 
Lucy Porter, after which Boswell had in- 
quired in vain—and those written to Mrs. 
Montague, besides manuscripts from the col- 
lection of Mr. Langton, and a curious MS. 
of seventy pages, entitled ‘ Recollectfons of 
Dr. Johnson,’ written by Miss Reynolds, 
sister of Sir Joshua. Mr. Markland, too, a 
name favourably known in literature, has 
contributed notes and much valuable infor- 
mation. He has also obtained contributions 
from many distinguished friends. 

“The venerable Lord Stowel, the friend and 
executor of Dr. Johnson, was one of the first 
persons who suggested this work to the editor : 
he was pleased to take a great interest in it, and 
kindly endeavoured to explain the obscurities 
which were stated to him; but he confessed, at 
the same time, that the application had in some 
instances come rather ¢oo /ate, and regretted that 
an edition on this principle had not been under- 
taken when full light might have been obtained. 
His lordship was also so kind as to dictate, in 
his own happy and peculiar style, some notes of 
his recollections of Dr. Johnson. These, by a 
very unusual accident, were lost, and his lord- 
ship’s great age and increasing infirmity have 
deterred the editor from again troubling him on 
the subject. A few points, however, in which 
the editor could trust to his recollection, will be 
found in the notes. 

“ To his revered friend, Dr. Elrington, Lord 
Bishop of Ferns, the editor begs leave to offer 
his best thanks for much valuable advice 
and assistance, and for a continuance of that 
friendly interest with which his lordship has for 
many years, and in more important concerns, 
honoured him. 

“Sir Walter Scott, whose personal kindness 
to the editor, and indefatigable good-nature to 
everybody, are surpassed only by his genius, 
found time from his higher occupations to an- 





“+ They were transmitted by post, addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott in Edinburgh for his perusal ; after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, Sir Walter was written to to 
return them—he had never had them. It then ap- 
peared that the post-office bag which contained this 
packet and several others had been lost, and it has 
uever been of. Some of the editor’s friends have 
Teproached him with want of due caution in having 
trusted this packet to the post, but he thinks unjustly. 
There is, haps, no individual now alive who has 





and received so great a number of letters as 
an instance of 





the editor, and he cay scarcely recollect 
@ similar losg.—Kp.” 











notate a considerable portion of this work—the 
Tour to the Hebrides—and has continued his 
aid to the very conclusion. 

“The Right Honourable Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, whose acquaintance with literary men 
and literary history is so extensive, and who, 
although not of the Johnsonian circle, became 
early in life acquainted with most of the sur- 
vivors of that society, not only approved and 
encouraged the editor’s design, but has, as the 
reader will see, been good enough to contribute 
to its execution. It were to be wished, that he 
himself could have been induced to undertake 
the work—too humble, indeed, for his powers, 
but which he is, of all men now living, perhaps 
the fittest to execute. 

“Mr. Alexander Chalmers, the ingenious and 
learned editor of the last London edition, has, 
with great candour and liberality, given the 
present editor all the assistance in his power— 
regretting and wondering, like Lord Stowell and 
Sir James Mackintosh, that so much should be 
forgotten of what, at no remote period, everybody 
must have known. 

“To Mr. D’israeli’s love and knowledge of 
literary history, and to his friendly assistance, 
the editor is very much indebted; as well as to 
Mr. Ellis, of the British Museum, for the rea- 
diness he has on this and all other occasions 
shown to afford the editor every information in 
his power. 

“The Marquis Wellesley has taken an en- 
couraging interest in the work, and has improved 
it by some valuable observations; and the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Earl Spencer, Lord Bexley, 
and Lord St. Helens, the son of Dr. Johnson’s 
early friend, Mr. Fizherbert, have been so 
obliging as to answer some inquiries with which 
it was found necessary to trouble them. 

‘“* How the editor may have arranged all these 
materials, and availed himself of so much as- 
sistance, it is not for him to decide. Situated 
as he was when he began and until he had nearly 
completed this work, he could not have ventured 
to undertake a more serious task; and he fears 
that even this desultory and gossiping kind of 
employment will be found to have suffered from 
the weightier occupations in which he was en- 
gaged, as well as from his own deficiencies. 

“Tf unfortunately he shall be found to have 
failed in his attempt to improve the original 
work, he will still have the consolation of think- 
ing that there is no great harm done. For, as he 
has retrenched nothing from the best editions of 
the Lire and the Tour, and has contrived to 
compress all kis additions within the same num- 
ber of volumes, he trusts that the purchasers 
of this edition can have no reasonable cause to 
complain. The additions are carefully discri- 
minated, and hardly a syllable of Mr. Boswell’s 
text, or of the notes in Mr. Malone’s editions 
have been omitted. So that the worst that can 
happen is, that all the present editor has con- 
tributed may, if the reader so pleases, be re- 
jected as surplusage.” xxi. 

It is impossible, with limits such as ours, 
to exhibit either by example or description, 
lengthened specimens of the singular species 
of literary inoculation practised by the skilful 
editor. ‘The original tree of Boswell, barren 
as it was in some of its branches, may be said 
now to bear fruit on all; not strange fruit, 
but fruit after the kind of the parent tree. 
Wherever, by reading, by letter, or by oral 
communication, the blank in the life could be 
safely supplied, it has been carefully and ten- 
derly done; and much light has been shed, 
not only on the head of Johnson himself, but 
on that of his vain, whimsical, and singular 
biographer. Of‘ ‘Talking Boswell,” a name 
which he acquired in Scotland, little need be 
said—he was not very tender with himself, 





and Croker has not spared him: he has re- 
lated many anecdotes which lower the little 
respect we before entertained for the man, 
and has added such a hideous caricature of 
his features as never escaped from a human 
pencil. We knew that “ Paoli Boswell,” 
towards the close of his career, loved the bottle. 
or rather the punch bowl, and was not very 
select in his company; but we cannot con- 
ceive that, by any process of liquor or other 
indulgence, his face could have been brought 
down from the elevation given to it by Rey- 
nolds to the base and brutish level which is 
here ascribed to it by Lawrence. ‘This the 
sarcastic editor calls “a lively illustration 
of both the mind and manners of Mr. Boswell 
—busy self importance and dogmatical good- 
nature were never more strongly expressed.” 
Boswell! thou wert not a little vain—so are 
all men—thou gavest Reynolds, a man skilful 
in bargain-making, payment for the portrait 
out of the monies expected to be made by 
thee within five years at the bar, with the 
wish, no doubt, to descend with a respectable 
phiz to posterity— 

One would not look quite shocking when one’s dead — 
but little didst thon think that a younger and 
more insidious brother of the brush had 
stolen upon thy slumber when half drunk in 
thy chair, and taken a sitting of thee, which, 
by the gods— 


Is fit to rouse a dead man into rage 
And redden with resentment the wan cheek. 


We ave glad that some respect, as far as 
art goes, has been shown to Johnson himself 
—there are two good engravings of his head, 
one when young and another when old ; and 
a curious list of his portraits, by whom 
painted, by whom engraved, and by whom 
possessed, drawn up by Mr. Murray, Jun. 
But of all curious things, the most fascinating 
is the life, and anecdotes, and opinions, and 
works of Johnson himself—his character as a 
man and a genius was of a high order. With 
moderate learning, but prodigious knowledge 
—without a penny in his pocket, but with a 
spirit resolved not to beless than the mightiest 
—with moderate warmth of imagination, but 
a sense of the magnificent and the grand 
which half supplied the deficiency—with wit 
at will, sarcasm at command, irony ever 
within his reach, and a power of illustration 
at once clear and profound—he found no man 
his match, and established an empire over 
the minds of literary, scientific, and titled 
friends and acquaintances, more extensive 
and more durable than any other in the his- 
tory of literature. ‘This could not have been 
acquired and maintained by rude might, by 
vulgar manners, and insulting wit: the 
mightiest of his time recoiled from the con- 
tact with the “‘ Sassenacu More” as the He- 
brideansstill call him—the eloquent, the witty, 
and the accomplished Burke, who could wind 
himself into an argument like a serpent, as 
Goldsmith cleverly said, had no desire to 
prove his strength, and the polished Chester- 
field found that his fine diplomatic language 
was crushed by the manly vigour of Johnson, 
like a gourd beneath the tread of a lion. He 
was a triton of the minnows; and it was his 
wish, as it was his boast, to support the em- 
pire of genius and learning against the em- 
pire of title and pretence. It is idle to talk 
of his whims and caprices—of his intempe- 
rance of language—his want of the “ nods, 
and becks, and wreathed smiles,” the small 
courtesies of the tea-table, or his uncouth 
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gesticulations and inconsiderate sallies, which 


stung like nettles and sometimes bit like 
scorpions : a man of his calibre of mind, with- 
out some such peculiarities, could not well 
exist. All these, and much more, are for- 
gotten, when we turn to his works : his Lives 
of the Poets in particular. In drawing a 
character, mental and personal, no biogra- 
pher has ever yet approached him; he is 
often, very often, inaccurate in facts and 
dates—often contradictory in the support of 
his favourite theory of good rhyme making 
your only true poetry ; and what is worse, he 
seems careless whether he is accurate or no, 
for he persists in misrepresentation even after 
the truth is revealed to him as broad as day- 
light. But it is perfectly evident that John- 
son depended on the mental character which 
he drew to carry him over the lesser matters 
of dates and facts: he is generally right in 
the appreciation of the human mind, and in 
the estimate of its productions. His poets 
are the most captivating volumes in the lan- 
guage—they abound in brilliant speculations 
on poetic natures and poetic works—they 
unite fine criticism with profound remarks on 
human nature, and exhibit such unattainable 
affluence of language, such richness of 


thought, and such wonderful extent and va- | 


riety of knowledge, as can be found in no 
other works of that class. His ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides is nearly as much to our liking—it 
is clear-headed, candid, observant. Scotland 
is honoured as much as any Scotsman can 
desire it to be; nor do we at all dislike him 
for those sort of half-surly and half-pleasant 
nationalities in which he indulges. Such was 
the fashion among most Englishmen of his 
day ; it was an hereditary infirmity: and even 
in the provincial places of England may yet 
be found remains of this old good-natured 
rudeness : there was no need to ascribe it toa 
Scottish invasion, and a consequent intake of 
goods and chattels : it is a liberty which John 
Bull invariably takes with Monsieur, Paddy, 
and Sawney—our fat friend is the most na- 
tional of all God’s creatures. 
(To be continued. ) 





The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo- 

logical Society. 2 vols. Tilt. 
Turse beautiful volumes, we are told, were 
executed under the especial sanction of the 
Zoological Council,—the letter-press is, in 
fact, from the pen of the Vice Secretary, and 
the publication may, therefore, be regarded 
as the ‘Transactions’ of the Society. Of 
course every Fellow has possessed himself of 
a copy; and if the favour of the public should 
prove at all in proportion to the patronage 
of the Gardens, the work must be eminently 
successful, And seldom has there been a 
book more worthy of reward than the pre- 
sent, which has fess undertaken and pro- 
secuted with a spirit highly praiseworthy 
in these peculiar times. The engravings of 
the animals are faithfully characteristic of the 
originals, in a high style of nature as well as 
art—and form, in fact, a series of historical 
pa worthy to rank with Lodge's. You 
lave no teazing doubts whether the animal 
before you goes about in a shaggy dread- 
nought, or a sleek mohair gambroon—in a 
plain suit of plush, or fustian—or a court- 
dress of velvet. There is no mistaking the 
Coatis. You need not wonder, as in some old 
ga which is the buffalo, and which the 

ar,—or exclaim with Perring “What a 





shocking bad beaver!” There they are—in 
their habits as they live—shaggy, woolly, 
downy, bristly, or plumy. 

The Birds, which form the second volume 
now published, are—(without any Puffin)— 
a beautiful and interesting series. The two 
volumes together, may be looked upon as the 
travelling caravans of the Society, for exhibi- 
ting their menagerie all over the country— 
and Mr. Bennet shows up the specimens with 
great science and a correct diction—so much 
so, indeed, that you resolve, like Puff, “ not 
to be too sure that he is a beef-eater.” For 
our own parts, having a really high opinion 
of the merits of the collection, we cheerfully 
take our stand outside, and have great plea- 
sure in being able to blow an honest trunipet, 
and advise the public to pay their money and 
“ walk in! walk in!” 





The Champion of Cyrus. A Drama, in Five 
Acts. By Luke Booker, LL.D., F.R.S.L. 
&e. 1831. Dudley, Hintons; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuts production originated (we are told in 

the preface) “ first, in compliance with the 

suggestion of a no less competent dramatic 
judge than the late J. P. Kemble, Esq., to 
whose perusal the first scene of the play was 
submitted, by the author's friend, the late 

Miles Peter Andrews, Esq., M.P. for Bewd- 

ley. The latter gentleman, being pleased 

with it, asked permission to show the MS. 
to Mr. Kemble, who returned it to Mr. An- 
drews with this flattering commendation,” 

&e. &e. The reason next given for pub- 

lishing this production, is the Vicar of Dud- 

ley’s own opinion, “that at a time when a 

gloomy spirit is pervading the country, not 

only diminishing the stock of harmless en- 
joyments, but engendering a morbid taste 
detrimental also to elegant literature—a 
drama might be constructed, though not pro- 
fessedly of a sacred character, against which 
fanaticism itself should have no just cause to 
allege any objection.” The next step in the 


| syllogism is, that he, Dr. Luke Booker, comes 


forward a dramatic Phinehas to stand in the 
gap, and stay this plague of gloomy spirits 
and distaste to enjoyment now pervading 
Great Britain. Touching his higher object, 
of making the cardinal virtues creditable, 
and a play an adjunct to piety, he declares, 
that “so long as patriotism, loyalty, and 
valour shall be held in estimation—the ami- 
able charities of domestic life be revered— 
and beautiful nature awaken pleasurable 
emotion in the mind—he will not tremble 
at the verdict which may be pronounced on 
this work.” He also declares, that although 
his “name has been honoured with no in- 
considerable portion of public approval for 
literary productions, he thinks it right to say 
that the present drama is the first effort of 
his muse in this species of composition.” 

These are not times in which modest men 
prosper ; and should Dr. Booker’s drama be 
pronounced a failure, we shall attribute it 
solely to the author’s mopesty. Critics by 
profession, we are at times not in the least 
critical ; and we are by this preface so justly im- 
pressed with a due sense of Dr.Luke Booker’s 
pretensions, that we shall simply employ the 
few poor talents Providence has given us, in 
allowing the LL.D. to show up his own plot, 
and the F.R.S,L, to give a specimen of his 
own poetry. 





The first scene opens with Cyrus on a 
gorgeous throne, mediating between Ar- 
taxes, a favoured kinsman, and Ahmed, an 
accomplished incognito, who has triumphed 
in the horse race, and received a crown of 
laurel ;—everybody is magnanimous, and 
everybody embraces : Ahmed praises Artaxes 
—Artaxes praises Ahmed—and Cyrus praises 
the horse ;—finally, the wreath is divided, 
and Ahmed puts his half in his button-hole. 
Cyrus also delivers a passage in praise of 
Peace, copied in short-hand from one of Dr. 
Booker’s best sermons. The second scene 
lies in a garden, and the action consists of a 
conversation between Mandane and Zuleika 
—the former betrothed to Artaxes, and the 
latter “a confidential lady”: they discourse 
botanically for a few pages—Artaxes then 
enters, and, of course, the “ confidential lady” 
withdraws. The lover takes occasion to con- 
nect his love with talk of flowers; Man- 
dane suggests, that if he only loves her for 
her roses and lilies, he will not love her when 
the roses and lilies are gone. The Persian 
prince, having just received a copy of Mr. 
Moore’s melody beginning, 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
tells her, that when they are gone he shall 
only love her all the better, and, with that 
true fervour which always requires a plentiful 
use of italics, says— 

Then, then will my warm heart 

Still closer press thee ; and when it shall cease 

To beat with true and fond affection for thee, 

May its pulsations cease to beat for ever! 

Not to be outdone either in fervour or italics, 
Mandane replies— 

This, Prince, is love! 

But we must not run so much into detail. 
Artaxes becomes jealous of Ahmed, a fine 
cavalier gentleman whom nobody knows, and 
who says of himself— 

I am unconscious 

Both of my natal place and of my parents ; 

Nor do I know if from my mother’s breast 

I ever drew infantile nutriment. 

Cyrus, to whom this confession is made, 
sympathizes with him of course—but breaks 
off abruptly, by observing— 

Hitherward I see 

Artaxes wending his elastic step. 

The gentleman of the “ elastic step” enters 
into magnanimous discourse with his rival— 
then soliloquizes—and, in conclusion, ad- 
dresses himself “respectfully and feelingly 
to the audience;” and thus establishes a bond 
of union between the times of Cyrus and of 
William IV. 

In the second act the plot thickens. We 
regret extremely that we cannot give an 
abstract of the ‘Champion of Cyrus,’ but must 
jump to the conclusion, trusting the reader's 
wits will jump with us.—The third act brings 
us to a mountainous region, preparations for 
rebellion, &c. &c. “ Kerazmin, a rebel chief,” 
and “ Sadi, ditto ditto,” “gorgeously appa- 
relled,” discourse, with many similes, concern- 
ing treason, freedom, independence, and, 
whilst so discoursing, quote Sallust and St. 
Paul. In the next scene, laid in a wild 
forest, our friend, and, if the truth must be 
told, favourite Ahmed, again indulges in a 
soliloquy ; and in the course of his soliloquy 
antedates the modern discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood; he also discourses on 
humanity to animals; finally discovers a 
hermitage in a rock, and observes— 

Well, this fragment of a tree, 
The hermit’s resting-place, shall now be mine, 
While on my tablet some slight portraiture 
1 pencil of his rude romantic dwelling. 
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The hermit enters and makes a speech— 


Ahmed does not see him, but, “looking at 
the sketch,” says— 
There !—’tis somewhat like. 

No longer must 1 loiter uselessly, 

When busier scenes demand a soldier’s duties. 

On rising to put up his tablets he sees the 
hermit, and begs for a little water, under 
the title of “ pure lymph,” which being given, 
he apostrophizes it as “chaste element.” 
Ahmed and the hermit have a little rural 
conference; in the middle of which three 
banditti appear. Mirza, “the first bandit, 
speaks very unkindly of Ahmed’s prowess, 
saying— 

Go home, unbearded boy! and rock the cradle 

Of thy still punier brothers. 
The second bandit, Abdallah, rebukes him 
for this with a fine forestalled allusion to the 
telescope—(all Dr. Booker’s Persians have 
a taste for natural philosophy) — 

Mirza! hush ! 

Thy vision, like the clown, who, through the tube 

We name a telescope, applied his eye 

‘lo the wrong end, and Atlas called a mole-hill— 

‘Thy vision, or thy judgment, I do say, 

Is out of order ; for the younger thing 

That there is walking with the elder wight, &c. 
The philosophic bandits then enter the her- 
mitage, and the fight begins. Ahmed cuts 
down one with his sword, and beats out the 
villany of the others with moral sentences. 

The hermit being now left alone with the 
wounded, and believed dead bandit, solilo- 
quizes, of course—what else could he 40?— 
but is aroused by the supposed dead man, 
who 

Gave a groan, and then another 
Of that which went before the brother ; 
And then he gave a third. 

But we must laconize still more. In the re- 
maining scenes and acts, Mandane discovers 
her brother—the rebel chief challenges Cyrus 
—the state council will not let them fight— 
Ahmed offers to fight for him—Cyrus “smiles, 
and, having wiped away a tear,” consents— 
Ahmed, of course, conquers—the rebellion is 
crushed—Cyrus moralizes, and at such a 
rate, that we mistook him for the Vicar of 
Dudley. Then comes another scene with the 
hermit, who, after a long discourse concern- 
ing jealousy, &c., avows himself to Ahmed 
as his father—Ahmed takes a little more 
“pure lymph”—and we expect that every 
body is going to be comfortable. But no. 
With “the moon gradually rising higher, 
and a shepherd’s lute heard at a distance, 
mingling with the song of the nightingale,” 
we are made acquainted, if we didnot know it 
before, with the transient nature of happiness. 
Mandane and Ahmed are congratulating 
each other on their newly-discovered rela- 
tionship, and, according to the stage direc- 
tions, “ retire to a garden-seat, as if in earnest 
endearing conversation, her arm over his 
shoulder, and he occasionally saluting her, 
as, under like circumstances, a brother would 
asister.”” At this critical moment Artaxes en- 
ters—(lovers are proverbially hot-headed)— 
he draws a dagger—Mandane faints—(ladies 
always will faint)—Ahmed is stabbed—the 
moon enveloped in clouds—the stabber stabs 
himself—falls—and the curtain falls too ! 

So there is an end of one, two, and three, 
Of Betsy Pringle, and Billy Pringle, and little Piggy! 

Why have we been severe on this drama, 
or rather severely just? For three distinct 
and solid reasons:—First, Dr. Booker’s 
drama is irredeemable nonsense ;—secondly, 
Dr. Booker is by no means a young man, or 





a young author ;—thirdly, Dr. Booker thinks 
so well of this drama, that our good opinion 
would be supererogatory. 





Selections from the Poems of William Words- 
worth, chiefly for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. London, 1831. Moxon. 


Tus is just as it should be—the poet and 
publishers of the entire works permitting this 
selection, “‘in the form and at the price of a 
class-book,” for the benefit of the young, and 
the convenience of those engaged in the task 
of tuition. ‘The editor (Mr. Hine) is a man 
of much Wordsworthian feeling; and the 
following remarks of his are worthy attention: 

“ Having for many years been extensively 
engaged in the tuition of youth, I could not be 
ignorant of the great importance of good poetry 
in this office; whether by giving the pupil a 
relish for literature, in order to open, enlarge, 
and strengthen his mind; or by awakening in 
him a sympathy for all truly desirable things, 
and producing a clearer perception of all moral 
and religious, all virtuous, principle. Under 
these necessities I have been accustomed to 
read, from the volumes of our great poets, such 
productions as I thought were suitable to the 
ends I had in view; and I need scarcely say 
how great was the effect when Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poems were read: the pupils were in a glow of 
delight, and never failed to listen with much 
attention—were always deeply impressed with 
the matter, and eager to hear more—and num- 
bers of them would apply to me to borrow the 
volume to read more and again. * * * 

“ Many may deem it superfluous that anything 
should be said in defence of poetry, as an ingre- 
dient in the education of youth; yet some men 
are so conformed to prejudice, and so exclusive 
by instruction, that they have pronounced poetry 
dangerous. We should always distinguish be- 
tween the use and the abuse. The trifling, and, 
in many instances, vicious prattle contained in 
our school selections, has either given rise to, or 
strengthened these objections to poetry. An 
injudicious use even of that which is good, is to 
be deplored—to use what is bad, doubly so. 
General truth and moral principle, conveyed 
through the medium of poetry, make a deeper 
and pleasanter impression than by any other 
means; where a love of poetry in youth is joined 
to other pursuits, the best consequences must 
result: in point of fact, no one can be said to 
be educated without this love. Musical truth 
is all but irresistible, and the poetical writings 
of Mr. Wordsworth will be found to contain the 
best maxims of life and death, of infancy, youth, 
and age, for all ranks of men :—with every part 
of creation he sympathizes, and assigns to each 
its proper regard, and he is laudably exclusive 
under his own poetical canon— 

He serves the muses erringly and ill, 

Whose aim is pleasure, light and fugitive. 
Many, however, it must be confessed, serve the 
muse to no better purpose, and too many to 
much worse ; but the poetry of Mr.Wordsworth 
is not thus debased—it is with him Philosophy 
set to Music.’”’ p. v—viii. 

It is a humble, but, in a case like the pre- 
sent, a not unarduous task to make a volume 
of selections. Each reader wishes to have 
his favourites included. We miss a great 
number of our own :—‘Glen Almain,’ ‘ Yar- 
row,’ ‘ Unvisited and Visited,’ ‘ Ruth,’ and 


others; and we observe several admitted | 


that we should scarcely have expected young 
people would fancy ; however, as Mr. Hine 
is a teacher, and as we are not, he is certainly 
the better judge of young people’s tastes. At 
all events, we cordially wish success to his 
editorial labours—to any labours that are 





to bring William Wordsworth before the 
= eye and mind. It may be rats 
ate in the day to speak of his poetry; and, 
in truth, knowing it as we do by heart, we 
preferit without note or comment ; for, though 
we read every criticism that wisdom or folly, 
detraction or admiration, puts forth on the 
subject, we do not profess ever to have been 
enlightened by anything but the poetry itself. 
Every one who writes on what is called 
Wordsworth’s theory, theorizes himself; we, 
from youth upwards, have been contented 
to study and love the poetry, without caring 
about anybody’s theory—just as, whilst de- 
lighting in a magnificent flower, we never 
felt any inclination to turn up the earth and 
examine the root. Still less do we agree with 
those who fancy that knowledge of a poet is 
necessary to the full understanding of his 
works: it is a great advantage, and a mar- 
vellous privilege, to approach an illustrious 
mind near enough to take its altitude, and 
watch sunbeam and shadow flitting across 
in glorious procession ;—there is a peculiar 
charm in tracing the similarity between 
written, and spoken, and acted emanations 
of genius ;—there is something exquisite in 
studying the life of a great man, “ day unto 
day uttering speech, and night unto night 
showing knowledge ;” but it is by no means 
necessary. We verily believe that, so far as 
Wordsworth is concerned, the main qualifi- 
cation for appreciating his poetry, is “ an 
honest and good heart,”—coupled, of course, 
with a due share of poetic sensibility. This 
we have seen proved by the number of un- 
lettered, yet enthusiastic, admirers of the 
‘ Excursion’ and the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ We 
do not by “unlettered,” mean uncultivated— 
but men of lowly station, rural habits, who, 
with hands full of employment, and heads not 
above it, have yet hearts alive to the highest 
influences of nature, and the purest ones of 
verse. Very positive dislike of Wordsworth’s 
poetry is no letter of recommendation to any 
man ;—we do not mean, that a man utterly 
disliking Wordsworth’s poetry may not be 
a good man, and a good citizen; but we 
should not expect in him the finer, deeper, 
more delicate attributes of sensibility. As 
far as individual observation extends, we in- 
cline to say, that the main body of Words- 
worth’s non-admirers lie among persons who 
may emphatically be denominated—clever ; 
persons who are shrewd, well-informed, 
sparkling, sarcastic, witty perhaps, and per- 
haps worldly; people fitted par excellence 
to write a novel or a comedy :—no offence to 
the men of the order of Sheridan—they fill 
their glittering place in the hemisphere of 
mind, and “one star differeth from another 
star in glory.” Grandeur and gravity of 
imagination, severity of diction, pure nobility 
of sentiment, accurate propriety rather than 
picturesque brilliancy of fancy-—exactness of 
imagery, and perfect truth of description— 
a blending of austerity and love—a rich 
commingling of solemnity and peace, faith 
and fear—a connecting of lowly subjects with 
immortal truths—a looking into, no less than 
upon nature—a profound impression that 
man is to cultivate his affections even more 
than his intellect: these are pre-eminent 
elements in the poetry of Wordsworth. We 
should be very sorry to join in the fulsome 
adulation that has by some been poured 
forth in its praise; it may haunt us like a 
passion—be to us a dream worth ten thou- 
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sand realities, and yet we may demur to 
making it a religion. Nay, we never defend 
it when attacked—never recommend it with 
authority : in two opinions we are perfectly 
grounded—that argument will never convince 
those who prefer a witticism to a reason ; 
and that all minds of a kind to which the 
poetry is fitted, will sooner or later find it 
but as by an instinct. 

We agree with Mr. Hine in thinking 
that Wordsworth should be read aloud, 
and well read, to young people; and then 
they will, if unvitiated, feel its worth and 
beauty ; but we should never give ‘ Lucy 
Gray,’ or ‘ We are Seven,’ or ‘ The Pet 
Lamb,’ to a mere child: their merit does 
not lie in their incidents; and the sim- 
plicity of the diction is only a bright veil 
for philosophy, beyond the comprehension 
of infancy. It is at the same time a moral, 
no less than an intellectual advantage, when 
a young ingenuous mind is led to delight, 
understandingly, in the works of the illus- 
trious man under review ; for his grand pe- 
culiarity, that which separates him from all 
other poets, is, that he unswervingly regards 
the dignity and happiness of man. Love of 
his kind is the philosophy of his poetry ; 
hence his sympathy with the lowliest of God’s 
creatures—his joy in every object fitted to 
increase human happiness—his watchful 
anxiety to draw, 


Even from things by sorrow wrought, 
Matter for a jocund thought ;— 


and hence his delight in exhibiting the lovely 
side of whatsoever he touches or beholds. 
He never exults in unmitigated descriptions 
of guilt or misery ; and whilst he puts forth a 
power sufficient to excite our sympathies, he 
exerts another to restrain them. In his 
darkest delineations he gives some brighten- 
ing shade, some hope, some charity, which 
softens our previous impression of pain or in- 
dignation—( Byron was Wordsworthian when 
he said, “ None are all evil”). The poct’s 
own mind is essentially healthy—intrin- 
sically, if thoughtfully, cheerful—and there 
is shed over it a 


Mild dawn of promise that excludes 
All profitless dejection. 


He writes as he lives, under a sense of duty ; 
he is a dweller on the heights. Of old, he 
would have been the friend of Phocion, rather 
than of Themistocles—of Epaminondas, in 
preference to Pericles. But we must leave 
the subject, not because we have exhausted 
it, but that it grows upon us as we write. 





Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Inglis. 
[Third Notice.] 

Mr. Inglis is not always free from a travel- 
ler's known failing, a little occasional exagge- 
ration—thus (i.367), he says, “from the Douro 
to the Tagus, there is not a stream ancle'deep, 
unless when swoln by sudden floods.” Now, 
though neither the Tormes, the Adaja, the 
Eresma, the Duraton, the Agueda, the Coa, 
the Jarama, or the Alagon, can be mistaken 
for the Amazon, or the Mississippi, they are 
not such babbling brooks as Mr. Inglis would 
lead us to believe, and are something more 
than ancle or even knee deepjwhen not swollen. 

__Mr. Inglis too is wrong, when he infers 
(ii. 379) that the highest honours were con- 
ferred on the Conde de Espaiia, by giving him 
“for his title the name of the country that 
conferred it.” ‘The title was given because 
his family name was Espaiia ; other titles he 





received for the same reason—thus, during 
the war of independence, he was called Don 
Carlos Apaiia, or the Grasping, because he 
was then as well known for his exactions 
and spoliations, as he is now for cruelty. 

If we are a little critical with Mr. Inglis, 
we are sure he will not object to it. He has 
written an excellent work, well deserving the 
labour we bestow on it. It would indeed 
have given us less trouble to have dealt out 
wholesale commendation likea contemporary, 
who, on the faith of our first notice, falls into 
extravagant praise, and assures the public it 
is the best book published on the subject since 
Townsend’s Travels—The Literary Gazette 
tells us they have heretofore waded through 
“ the speculations of the meddling politician, 
the learned pedantry of the professor, and the 
cold-blooded narrative of the tactician; have 
yawned over the finely-wove and delicately 
impressed pages of the flippant traveller, 
who describes from his moving prison the 
diligence, and who, the slave of habits, 
grounds his estimate of a people on the basis 
of his personal gratification and convenience,” 
but still found nothing to satisfy a rational 
seeker for information—and so have we: but 
should the public cry out, as gentlemen some- 
times do in parliament, Name—Name! how 
perplexed would our civil friend be, after 
having praised nearly every book on the 
subject for the last ten years! But this is a 
digression. 

We have already shown by extracts, that 
there is a great deal of delightful information 
to be gathered from Mr. Inglis’s book—there 
is much too that is valuable : he has collected 
many important facts relating to internal 
and foreign trade, to exports and imports— 
he has had the wise forethought to note down 
prices; and though he errs upon occasions, 
his errors are nothing to the general accuracy 
of his statement: thus we think he has some- 
times taken the price charged by the inn- 
keeper for the market price, as when he states 
that milk is stwpence a pint at Seville (ii. 85) ; 
and he sometimes deduces wrong conse- 
— from his facts, as when speaking of 
the great fall in the annual revenues of the 
clergy, he attributes it to the depression 
in prices—whereas, in Castile at least, the 
price of corn has been higher lately than at 
any period from 1814 to 1826. Had Mr. 
Inglis ever read the pastoral letters of the 
bishops, or the decrees of the government 
respecting tithes, he would have known, that 
the true cause, is the heresy that has of late 
years spread among the farmers on this sub- 
ject—that many question the divine obliga- 
tion of paying tithes at all, and that all pay 
as little as possible. 

Mr. Inglis is a right enthusiastic admirer 
of Don Quixote, and we sincerely wish, that 
instead of stowing himself away in a caleche 
at Manzanares to pass by day-light near two 
or three places, where, it is supposed, the 
knight met his adventures, he had taken the 
map of Rodriguez, published by Pellicer, and 
followed his footsteps through the forty-five 
places, there marked down. A description of 
these, and the surrounding country from Ar- 
gamasilla de Alba, the birth-place of the hero, 
to Barcelona, by so skilful a hand, would be 
a treat indeed; and the personal enjoyment 
and excitement of the journey would be 
heightened by the great probability of adven- 
ture—the chances of banditti and of robbery 
more than once. 





The description of the ceremony of taking 
the veil, and of the interior of a convent, is 
very clever and interesting: but we notice it 
particularly, to guard themere Englishreader 
from falling into the error of believing that 
it is an easy thing to enter a nunnery in 
Spain. The particular convent referred to, 
was one of es the Spaniards call the mili- 
tary orders. There have been four military 
orders in Spain from the time of the Moors ; 
and, at present, not merely military men, 
but civilians, clergymen—and even nuns are 
admitted. In the nunneries of these military 
orders, which are but few, any man is per- 
mitted to enter; but in others, only medical 
men and priests. We mention this, to show 
how easy it is for a traveller, even with the 
best intentions and information, to give er- 
roneous information. So, too, Mr. Inglis 
meets a young Dominican, who, among other 
things, tells him, that the rules of his order 
do not permit them to eat meat; and the 
natural inference from this would be, that 
Dominicans never eat meat. Now, it is true 
that the rules of the order do not permit the 
eating meat, and for that reason meat is never 
admitted into the general refectory; but the 
Dominicans have another room called the 
hell, where every friar is permitted to eat as 
much meat and as often as he pleases, ex- 
cepting on fast days. The only monks who 
can never eat meat are the Carthusians and 
the Minims. 

We have said before, that the chapter on 
the state of parties, and on the political pro- 
spects of Spain, is highly interesting and very 
impartially written. We are well pleased 
with it, though we do not agree with many 
of the writer’s opinions, and especially about 
the power of the Carlists. When we consider 
how easily they have been put down in their 
frequent attempts to revolutionize Spain, and 
the miserable instrumentsemployed by them, 
we doubt their power, and believe they can 
never be successful but byaccident. It is true 
that the lower orders, the mereignorant rabble, 
are at their command: but, excepting, per- 
haps in Catalonia, Biscay, and Navarre, the 
lower classes are absolutely indifferent about 
forms of government; and they have proved 
already, not only in the time of the constitu- 
tion, but in the revolutions of Bessieres and 
Catalonia, that they will not fight either for 
liberty or for despotism. In our opinion, the 
revolutionists of Spain, or the great moving 
power, is in the middle and higher classes ; 
and if these do nothing, it it because they 
cannot agree what is best to be done. How- 
ever, all the reformers in the world have 
always been, for many years, in the same 
state of uncertainty, and yet reformation has 
always come ultimately. 

But we must now finally conclude our no- 
tice of this very excellent book, with a few 
extracts to enliven our own critical dulness. 
The following account of the Escurial is 
curious :— 

“Inthe Escurialthere are fifty-one bells; forty- 
eight wine-cellars; eighty staircases ; seventy- 
three fountains ; eight organs; twelve thousand 
windows and doors; and eighteen hundred and 
sixty rooms. There are fifteen hundred and 
sixty oil paintings ; and the frescos, if all brought 
together, would form a square of eleven hundred 
feet. The circumference of the building is 4800 
feet—nearly three quarters of a mile. 

“ From a book kept in the monastery, con- 
taining an account of the sums expended on the 


building, &c., I made the following extracts, 
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which may be esteemed by some as curious. The 
mason-work of the monastery cost 5,512,054 
reals ; the marbles, porphyries, and jasper em- 
Se on the church, cost 5,343,825 reals; the 
abour of placing each square on the floor, thir- 
teen reals; the painting of the church, including 
the frescos of Jordan, 291,270 reals; the organs, 
295,997 reals; the workmanship of the choir 
(the king having presented the wood), 266,200 
reals; the two hundred and sixteen volumes 
used in the chvir, 493,284 reals; the whole of 
the bronze railings, 556,828 reals; the wood, 
lead, bells, and gilding of the church, 3,200,000 
reals; the paintings of the library, 199,822 reals: 
the ornaments of the sacristy, 4,400,000 reals; 
the materials of the mausoleum, 1,826,031 reals. 
This is but a very small part of the cost of the 
edifice, because here are none of the gold and 
silver ornaments, urns, or precious stones ; none 
of the bronze, except the railings ; none of the 
oil paintings; nor almost any part of the work- 
manship. I have stated the cost in reals, as it 
appears in the book ; but any of the sums divided 
by 100, will give the value in pounds sterling 
nearly, though not precisely.” i. 352-3. 

We extract the following, in proof of the 
quick talent of observation so serviceable in a 
traveller :— 

“One morning, I had the curiosity to follow 
a young friar of the Franciscan order the whole 
length of the Calle de Montera; he asked up- 
wards of forty persons for alms, and entered 
every shop, and only two persons listened to his 
petition,—one of these was an old lame beggar, 
Sitting at a door, who put half a quarto into his 
hand; the other was an old gentleman with a 
cocked hat, and certain other insignia of holding 
Some government employment.” i. 72. 


The following conversion of a robber is 
curious,—though we must hint to the reader 
that it will be well to read Bishop of Jaen 
instead of Archbishop of Gaen :— 

“The usual range of Polinario was the nor- 
thern part of the Sierra Morena and the southern 
parts of La Mancha: and here he remained dur- 
ing eleven years. A few years ago, understand- 
ing that the archbishop of Gaen would pass the 
Sierra Morena in his carriage without other 
attendants than his servants, he lay in wait for 
the prelate, and stopped his carriage. The arch- 
bishop of course delivered his money; and Po- 
linario having received it, asked his blessing ; 
upon this, the archbishop began to remonstrate 
with the robber, setting forth the heinousness of 
his offences, and the wickedness of his life: but 
Polinario interrupted the archbishop, by telling 
him it was of no use remonstrating upon his 
manner of life, unless his Grace could obtain a 
pardon for the past; because without this, it was 
impossible he could change his mode of living. 
The archbishop of Gaen is a good man; and 
feeling a real desire to assist Polinario in his 
half-expressed desire of seeking a better way of 
life, he passed his word that he would obtain for 
him his majesty’s pardon; and Polinario caine 
under a solemn promise to the archbishop, that 
he would rob no more. In this way the matter 
stood for eleven months; for it was eleven 
months before the archbishop could obtain the 
pardon he had promised; and during all this 
time, Polinario was obliged to conceal himself 
from the pursuit which the offer of a considerable 
reward had long before instigated. At length, 
however,the pardon was obtained; and Polinario 
was free to lead an honest life. He admits, how- 
ever, that he is not contented with the change ; 
and makes no hesitation in saying, that the pro- 
mise made to the archbishop alone prevents him 
from returning to his former profession ; but he 
says the archbishop kept his word to him, and he 
will keep his word to the archbishop.” ii. 11—13, 

The houses at Seville:— 

“The first stroll which a stranger takes 





through the streets of Seville, shows him a new 
order of things: he at once perceives the results 
of a hot climate, and the traces of Moorish do- 
minion and Moorish customs. These are first 
remarked in the construction of the houses, 
which differ entirely from anything that he has 
ever seen before. In place of the wide dark 
entry to a Castilian house, a passage, scrupu- 
teiiely clean, leads through the building to the 
interior square, or patio, which is separated from 
the passage by a handsome, ornamented, and 
often gilded, cast-iron door; through which, 
every one who passes along the street, may see 
into the patio. The patio is the luxury of a hot 
climate; it is open to the sky, but the sun 
scarcely reaches it; and there is always a con- 
trivance, by which an awning may be drawn 
over it. The floor is of marble, or of painted 
Valencia tiles; sometimes a fountain p own in 
the centre ; and a choice assortment of flowers, 
sweet-smelling and beautiful, is disposed around 
in ornamented vases : here the inmates escape 
from the noon-day heats; arid here, in the even- 
ing, every family assembles to converse, see their 
friends, play the guitar, and sip lemonade.” 48-9. 


The following account of the Archbishop 
of Seville, one of the principal men among 
the Apostolicals, is curious :— 

“ The head of the church in Seville, the arch- 
bishop, is equally careless of the interests of re- 
ligion and morality. He never resides in Se- 
ville, but most generally in some convent in the 
country,'by which he saves the expense of living 
at home; and the whole revenues of his see are 
sent by him to Portugal, to aid in supporting the 
party and interests of Don Miguel. Three years 
ago, the archbishop failed : finding himselfin diffi- 
culties, he wrote to the king, requesting to know 
what was to be done; to which his majesty is said 
to have replied,—‘ do as I do, paynobody.’ At all 
events, the archbishop acted upon this advice, 
by whomsoever given: he promised to pay his 
creditors by instalments, in ten years, but no 
one has ever yet received a dollar. I am myself 
acquainted with a merchant to whom he owes a 
considerable sum; but the merchant told me, he 
should expose himself to persecution of various 
kinds, were he to proceed to extremities. Every 
archbishop and bishop is almost forced to incur 
debt upon his appointment to a see: the first 
year’s revenue belongs to the king, and the new 
bishop is therefore obliged to borrow money of 
the merchants, that he may be able to support 
his dignity the first year. The revenue of the 
archbishop of Seville is about 35,0007.” ii. 53-4. 

We are quite content to take Mr. Inglis’s 
word for the following: but in a less honest 
traveller we should have had our suspicions 
that such things could hardly have taken 
place in Spain in 1830. 

“ After spending one day in Xeres, and an- 
other in tiding dver the vineyards, I returned 
to Port St. Maty, where I had also the pleasure 
of partaking of the hospitalities of its merchants. 
In the evening I went to the theatre, where I 
found good reason to be greatly surprised at the 
licence which was permitted on the stage—so 
opposite from anything I had before witnessed 
in Spain. A friar of the Carmelite order was 
introduced, as one of the dramatis persone, and 
he was made to carry on an intrigue with the 
daughter of abarber, and to offer her the money 
which he had just received for some masses ; 
and in another part of the playa song was sung 
in evident burlesque of the kind of singing heard 
at religious ceremonies.” ii. 114. 

Enough! We have done our duty by Mr. 
Inglis: and we are mistakeh in the man if he 
be riot better content with this honest criti- 
cism, than a whole volume of mere laudatory 
compliment. 





Reasons for the Hope that isinus. By R. 
Ainslie, W.S. 1831. Edinburgh,Constable ; 
London, Hurst, Chance & Co. 


Tuts small but valuable volume consists of a 
series of essays on the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, and other important 
subjects, and is intended for young per- 
sons. Many of these essays were published 
originally in another form, but they are now 
revised and enlarged, and will, we think, be 
found an advantageous present for a boy or 
girl who may happen to have a reflective 
mind, and a thirst for information. The 
most interesting portion of the work is that 
which contains ‘An Enlightened Heathen’s 
supposed Reflections in Judea, in the time 
of Christ ;’ and the section on the temporal 
benefits which have been derived from chris- 
tianity, contains the result of a good deal of 
reading, and supplies an answer to many of 
those questions which thinking children ori- 

inate, oftentimes to the perplexity of pious 

ut unlearned teachers. At the same time, 
whilst expressing our respect for this little 
work, we wish the exemplary author had 
possessed rather more of the faculty of illus- 
tration—rather more of that which gives to 
Paley’s works a charm and an interest that 
no other “evidences” can boast. But if oc- 
casionally too abstract for such young minds 
as are not mathematically disposed, there is 
a class of grown up readers to whom Mr. 
Ainslie’s some will, from its size, plain rea- 
soning, and collection of facts, be very valu- 
able—that class of readers who desire ele- 
mentary religious information later in life 
than such information should remain to be 
sought. The following passage from the 
chapter on ‘The Improvement of Mankind 
through Christianity,’ forms a bright page of 
modern history :— 


“ When Admiral Rodney had taken the great- 
est part of a Spanish squadron, under the com- 
mand of Don Sain de Languara, he found the 
smallpox to be prevailing in his own fleet. As 
that was understood to be a disease most violent 
among the Spaniards when they were attacked 
with it, he, at the risk of the blame of his country, 
and probably at that even of his life, abstained 
from sending his British seamen to take pos- 
session of the beaten ships, lest they should in- 
fect them; but informing Languara of the cause 
of his omitting it, he trusted to his word that he 
should not witlidraw the ships which he had cap- 
tured. The noble Spaniard kept his promise ; 
and thus did the humanity and henea of those 
gallant Christian commanders save from death, 
by a fatal distemper, more human beings than 
probably had fallen in the heat of battle —When 
Lord Duncan had beat the Dutch fleet, and 
taken its admiral, De Winter, prisoner, he placed 
him at his table, and treated him as a friend.— 
When the Island of St. Lucia had been captured 
by the British from the French, after a most 
desperate resistance, not an enemy suffered from 
the conquerorswhen the fight was over; though 
probably the strict laws of war would, in the 
circumstances of the case, have sanctioned a 
severe treatment of them.—On occasion of ascar- 
city in Spain, approaching to famine, when a 
British squadron were blocking its ports, our 
privy council forbade the molestation of neutral 
vessels carrying grain for the relief of its people, 
though thefwere foes.—When the Loire frigate 
stormed and got possession of the fort of El 
Meros in Spain, the dispatches of the brave Yeo 
who commanded her, bore that his seamen and 
marines vied with one another who should first 
relieve the wounded enemies; and that their 


humanity was rewarded by the greatest gratitude 
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and kindest services of their friends and relations. 
The common council of London voted thanks 
to him and his crew, not only for their gallantry, 
but for their mercy and generosity so honourable 
to their country’s character.—And at another 
period, both the British and Irish Parliaments 
also thanked General Elliot for his distinguished 
clemency in saving the lives of the enemy at 
Gibraltar. 

* Now no such things as these are found in 
all the histories of the ancients ; and no similar 
instances exist of whole senates and communi- 
ties among them having ever sanctioned and 
recommended such generous conduct. But pro- 
bably the finest instance of all, of the striking 
difference, in this respect, between them and the 
moderns, and of the merciful feeling in the heart 
of the brave, is found in the prayer of Nelson, 
composed by him immediately before his enter- 
ing into the battle of Trafalgar; and which 
ought to be engraven in letters of gold, for the 
sake of all future generations. It was in the 
following terms: ‘ May the great God whom I 
worship, grant to my country, and for the benefit 
of Europe in general, a great and glorious vic- 
tory; may no misconduct in any one tarnish it ; 
and may humanity after victory be the PREDOMI- 
NANT FEATURE of the British flect.’”” 188—90. 





The Cyropedia of Xenophon, with notes 
critical and explanatory(?). By E. H. Bar- 
ker, Esq. London, 1831. Longman & Co. 

We have already recorded our approbation 

of the plan pursued in this new edition of 

the ‘School and College Classics,’ and wel- 
comed several volumes of the series as valu- 
able acquisitions to youthful students; but 
with regret, we must say, that this edition of 
the Cyropzsdia is in every respect a failure. 

It is recorded by Goldsmith of Theophilus 

Cibber, that, “as he grew older he grew 

never the better; and Mr. Barker, in his 

capacity of classical editor, seems likely to 
merit a similar motto. He is more anxious 
to show that he possesses boundless stores 
of knowledge, than to convey information ; 
his notes are an incongruous heap of quota- 
tions ; or dry rambling discussions de omii- 
bus rebus et quibusdam aliis. More than one 
half of this “rude and undigested mass of 
commentary” is in Latin; the remainder 
consists chiefly of such laborious trifling as 
dissertations on the colour and cut of coats, 
the shape of saddles and horse-trappings,— 
very interesting, probably, to antiquarian 
tailors and jockies, but to a youthful student 
worse than useless. If, as he has shown on 
many previous occasions, Mr. Barker be un- 
able or unwilling to condense and simplify 
knowledge, he ought at least to avoid unne- 
cessary labours to obscure what is plain, and 
to heap up new difficulties where all before 
was easy. ‘The last index in the book, ex- 
plains the source of Mr. Barker's errors; 
for the puerile vanity of parading a long list 
of critics and philologists, whose names might 
strike the uninitiated with wonder, he has 
dragged in heaps of dreary dissertation, 
wherever the text presented an unfortunate 
peg on which a note could be hung. This 
idle display of pedantic conceit, may make 
school-boys wonder for a moment, “how one 
small head can carry all he knows;” but when 
they come to use the book, and find that the 
difficulties of Xenophon are increased rather 
than diminished, they will exclaim, and we 
heartily join in the prayer, “ From paste- 
and-scissors commentators, Good Lord, de- 


” 


liver us! 
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Maittaire’s Greek Dialects, abridged and 
translated into English. By the Rev. J. 
Seager, B.A. London, 1831. A.J. Valpy. 

Tue editions of Bos, Viger, and Hermann, 
already published by Mr. Valpy on the same 
plan as the present volume, have greatly 
facilitated the progress of classical students 
in acquiring an accurate knowledge of the 
more abstruse parts of Grecian literature. 
The original work of Maittaire is particularly 
valuable, for his omission of the absurd 
quackery, commonly called “ the philosophy 
of the dialects ;” a subject of investigation 
as useful and interesting as the attempt to 
discover from what physical or moral causes 
Britain has been blessed with the Northum- 
brian burr, the Somersetshire z, the cockney 
confusion of #, and the broad vowels of the 
Irish. The defect of the work, is the absence 
of any attempt to point out the pervading 
principle in each dialect, and the consequent 
accumulation of minute particulars not clas- 
sified in any intelligible arrangement. ‘The 
work is a very valuable book of reference, 
but not a text-book for study. 

The editor has performed his duty ably 
and faithfully, lopping off redundancies, and 
supplying deiiciencies; his translation is more 
valuable than the original, for his additions 
are among the best parts of the volume. ‘The 
index especially has been considerably en- 
larged, and may be regarded as a lexicon to 
the principal dialectic variations that occur 
in the Greek writers. 








The Dwelling of Fancy, a Fragmentary Canto; 
with other Poems. By J. Augustine Wade. 
London, 1831. Cochrane & Pickersgill. 


Fragmentary is a strange word, yet it is not in- 
applicable either to the poems or to the writer’s 
power. The best things in this little volume seem 
to have been struck off'at the moment, and left off 
the instant the spell of poesy was broken—they 
are nearly all snatches of thought—beautiful, but 
imperfect. Mr. Wade evidently trusts too much 
to mere impulse and sensation. It may not ac- 
cord with the notion of young poets, but it is 
true, notwithstanding, that a sustaining moral 
power is as essential to a poet as to a ma- 
thematician: he must sit down to his task as 
doggedly, and persevere as steadily. We could 
extract fifty things from this volume—jewels, if 
you please, but all flawed. The following sug- 
gest sweet thoughts :— 


The Mortal Muse. 
A FRAGMENT. 
. . - * * * 
Yes there ’s a power in Woman’s poisy, 
Which Man’s can seldom own—a sweeter charm— 
A something more acquainted with the spell 
That calls up fancies deep and delicate ! 
It has a friendship for all beau’tiful words, 
The idioms of the heart, that Passion forms ; 
Weaving the little-noticed flowers of thought, 
That bloom along the way-side of our life, 
into rare garlands of most gentie beauty! 
It may be call’d the Moonlight of the Lyre! 
For if it reach not up the glorious heights, 
The sunny grandeurs of its brother-song, 
It hath a holy lustre, pure and sad, 
Which, like pale Dian, fills with pleasant grief, 
And strong in ’ts weakness, moves the heart like Her, 
The fancy-dreamer who doth use it—Woman ! 
I'd have all tales of mournful love—nay, more, 
All chronicles that touch upon the heart, 
Writ by her delicate fingers—for she weeps 
Over its history ! ° e ° 
But it has neither beginning nor ending: it 
frets and vexes, rather than delights the reader. 
So, too, the translation from Ovid, which is 
more nervous than Mr. Wade’s accustomed 
style; but it breaks off just as we begin to feel 
an interest awakening :— 





The Vale of Tempe. 
FROM OVID. 


There is a vale of Thessaly, enclosed 
Bya steep wood on every side—Tempe 
Its name ;—the noisy Peneus, from his well 
Deep in the Pindus Mount, foams headlong through, 
And with his roral mist the topmost tree 
Wraps in a dewy veil !—Here sounds his urn 
Loudest along his fall—here the God homes— 
The River Monarch dwells, and Naiads make 
Their liege submission to his wave-wrought throne ! 
The neighbouring streams here congregate, and doubt 
Whether for Daphne’s honour, or her loss, 
They should rejoicing, or in murmurs pour 
Their tributes down her father’s echoing shell! 
Spercheos, frora his banks with poplars lined— 
Enipeus, troubled as the unquiet sea— 
Slow-waved Aridanus—Amphrysus calm, 
And as. ® bad ° ® 

We have now said our worst of the little vo- 
lume, which is full of graceful and fanciful 
things; but we have scrupulously restrained 
our commendation, lest it should be thought 
that we were influenced by some of the minor 


poems having appeared in our own pages. 








Observations relative to Suffragan Bishops—on the 
Appointment of an Ecclesiastical Commission, 
§c. Liverpool, 1831. 

Tue object of this ingenious and well-written 

pamphlet is to explain the advantages which 

would result to the Established Church by the 
introduction of suffragan bishops. As the sub- 
ject isone of considerable interest and importance, 
this little work may be properly recommended 
to the perusal of all persons interested in the 
question of church reform. It is temperate, 
and displays much careful inquiry into the 
facts and collateral evidence so necessary to 
establish any opinion which tends to affect long- 
standing customs or institutions. The inquiry 
respecting suffragan bishops is followed by one 
on the utility of transferring the ecclesiastical 
patronage, at present invested in the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to an ecclesiastical commission. Some 
strong arguments are advanced in favour of this 
measure, but we doubt whether the objects de- 
sired would be attained either by this alteration 
or by the introduction of suffragan bishops. The 
evils at present existing in the disposition of 
church property can be removed by no measures 
of such a description; and we hope that some 
effort, much more decided and energetic than 
that recommended by our author, will be shortly 
made by the rulers of the church to remedy the 
present abuses of patronage, and the evils to 
which such abuses must necessarily give rise. 

—_—_—_—_—————— 


Poems: The Sisters; a Scottish Legend. Mary ; 
a Tale of the Highlands. By M. A. Roberts. 
London, Pickering. 

Amonc other characteristics of the poetry of the 

present day, it is not the least remarkable, that 

so large and so respectable a proportion of 
volumes are annually furnished by females. 

Scarcely a week passes that we are not called 

upon to notice Poems by a Young Lady; and 

though gallantry seldom so far prevails over 
criticism, as to allow enthusiastic admiration, it 
is not often that we are obliged to visit the ex- 
ertions of our tuneful sisterhood with positive 
and disheartening severity. ‘The fact appears 
to be,—we would readily deny it, were we able, 
—the poetry, indeed the literature in general, 
of this country, has been gradually more and 
more assimilating itself for some years past to 
the distinguishing features of the mind of woman ; 
its strength and vigour sacrificed to delicacy 
of touch and brilliancy of polish, and rapidity 
of movement to grace and elegance of de- 
meanour. ‘The style is pleasing in itself, when 
considered only as a luxury at the Feast of Poets ; 

but it wants solidity and bulk to constitute a 

staple commodity of the table. 

The poems of Miss Roberts form no excep- 
tion to this remark. With simplicity of thought 
and sweetness of expression, they come before 
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us as the produce of a lady’s leisure moments ; 
no less calculated to soothe the mind than to 
tranquillize the heart; but adding, in point of 
strength and compass, nothing to our present 
stock. The two principal poems in the volume 
are so little diversified by action, that it would 
be no difficult matter to disunite most of their 
pleasing passages, without connecting them by 
any thread of narrative. We prefer, however, 
as in many other instances, to transplant a soli- 
tary flower by the roots, rather than apply the 
pruning-knife to a shrub of larger growth :— 


Il Perduto. 
And this is all that now remains of thee, 
Thou dear one, save thine image in my heart— 
A secret treasure, which shall cherish’d be, 
Till the last characters of thought depart, 
And death with welcome stroke shall lay me as thou art. 
Oh, when I look upon thy shining hair, 
Damp with sad sorrow’s unavailing tear, 
Fond recollection shows the forehead fair, 
On which those raven locks divided were, 
And through their lashes dark thy radiant eyes appear. 
And all thy well-known features then I view, 
Distinctly seen in mirror of the mind; 
Show me the artist that can paint so true : 
Could [ on earth such blest resemblance find, 
My soul would be at peace, to pleasing spells resigned. 





Lectures Explanatory and Practical on the Doc- 
trinal Part of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
By David Ritchie, D.D., F.R.S.E., &c., one 
of the Ministers of St. Andrew’s Church, Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Edinburgh. 
1831. Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London,Cadell. 


TueEseE lectures contain an explanatory and 
ractical exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
mans, and Dr. Ritchie has performed his 
task in a manner worthy of the subject. The 
lectures are extremely simple, and _perspi- 
cuity is their great praise. In the Doctor’s 
hands, the “ things hard to be understood,” 
which are occasionally to be met with in this 
Epistle, become readily intelligible. If we do 
not find any new light thrown upon the deep 
reasonings of the apostle, Dr. Ritchie has, ne- 
vertheless, brought together a great mass of 
valuable information; and if we trace the 
views of other commentators, which we do, 
and especially of Macknight, they are, never- 
theless, most judiciously applied, and so advan- 
tageously amplified, as to render easily compre- 
hensible what their authors had frequently left 
comparatively obscure. We have never read a 
book upon thé same subject with greater satis- 
faction. 





Epitome of English Literature. Nos. 11. & III. 
London, 1831. Valpy. 

THEsE numbers contain Paley’s Evidences of 

Christianity, and Locke’s celebrated Essay on 

the Human Understanding. They fully bear out 

the promise of the first number. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE CHOLERA. 

THE attention of not only the English people, 
but of all Europe, has been lately directed to a 
kind of plague, which like some other infectious 
and epidemic diseases, originated in Asia, and 
is now traversing Europe. The subject has 
been thought of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned in His Majesty’s speech, and the govern- 
ment have directed all those precautions to be 
taken against its introduction into this country, 
which, though ruinous to commerce, have long 
been considered necessary in similar cases, by 
other European nations. 

The King’s speech, and the enforcement of 
the quarantine laws, have naturally excited 
great alarm—but in our opinion, the daily press 
has contributed to this more than both together ; 
for, with the extensive agency of the latter, 
it makes us as well acquainted with the mi- 
hutest circumstance occurring a thousand miles 








off, as if it happened in Spital Fields or 
the Borough; and people become so informed 
of the ravages of the disease, that at last they 
feel as if Death were knocking at their doors. 
What is wanting in facts, is of course eked out 
with rumour:—thus, the cholera one day has ar- 
rived at Hull, the next it has been imported into 
Dublin from Liverpool—seven men have died 
of it on board one vessel in Stangate Creek ;— 
indeed, a thousand other fearful reports rage with 
the furor of the disease, and not one of them being 
true. The mere nervous excitement of all this 
cannot fail to have bad consequences; and we 
honestly believe, that at the present moment, 
more is to be apprehended from that, than from 
the cholera itself. As to the disease, government 
have very wisely referred the question to the Col- 
lege of Physicians; we therefore shall confine 
ourselves to the simple question, Ist, Is it pro- 
bable, that with the habits, customs, cleanliness, 
and manner of living in this country, there is 
any probability, even ifthe disease were to make 
its appearance, that it would be as virulent and 
destructive as it has been among the rice-feed- 
ing Hindoos, or the dirty, oily, soily Russians; 
and, 2nd, would it not be possible to escape from 
it altogether, as persons are known to do from 
the yellow fever, and even the plague? 

The cholera morbus is a disease well known 
in Europe, and it is very common in some parts 
of it. Sometimes it appears in England, but 
generally inits mildest form, or what the phy- 
sicians call, in its bilious character. It is how- 
ever of great consequence to observe, that this 
disease used to appear in England epidemically 
at the beginning of autumn, and in its spas- 
modic or worst form, as may be seen in the 
works of Dr. Sydenham. Why is it then 
that we have been so long free from it, as well 
as from other epidemic and infectious diseases 
that were accustomed periodically to ravage this 
country? In our opinion it is to be accounted 
for by the change in the habits of the people 
—by the abundant supply of water in all great 
towns, and the consequent cleanliness of the 
people and the towns—and by a thousand other 
minute circumstances and changes which coun- 
teract and oppose epidemic diseases,—advan- 
tages not known in other conntries, nor formerly 
in our own. Fever is ever present in some part 
or other of Ireland, and often in many parts 
even of London, yet it never extends over the 
whole country, depopulating like a plague or a 
pestilence : and is it not therefore reasonable to 
believe, that the cholera itself would here want 
the material—the fuel to feed on, which makes 
it rage with such dreadful violence in other 
countries ?—and, without for a moment question- 
ing the propriety of all wise precautions against 
its introduction, yet is it not folly to lead the 
public to believe that its introduction would be 
attended with all the desolating misery that 
has attended its progress among eastern na- 
tions ? 

There are other reasons that induce us to be- 
lieve, that should the cholera arrive in England, 
its virulence would be greatly abated. It has 
been observed of most epidemical diseases, that 
the further they travel the milder they become. 
According to the calculations of the alarmists, 
this cholera will not arrive in France before next 
year; and, as we cannot believe that the Ger- 
mans will permit it to traverse their country 
without taking every precaution to stop its 
progress and mitigate its severity, we may rea- 
sonably hope that, if it be ever our misfortune 
to be visited by it, it will be in its own nature 
much milder than it was on its first appearance. 

The second question is, perhaps, of less im- 
portance ; but let us consider if it would not be 
possible to avoid the infection altogether, even 
if the disease should appear in England. It isa 
known fact, that persons may live safely in a 
city where even the plague itself is raging, by 





avoiding all communication with infected per- 
sons; or, where there is the yellow-fever, by 
living as much as possible in the open air, and 
by never sleeping in the town infected. Is it 
different with the cholera?—we doubt it; and 
we come to this conclusion, not merely by ana- 
logical reasoning, but, in some degree, on the 
authority of Dr. Dorval, a celebrated physician 
at Moscow, who states, in a letter lately read at 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that the 
Russian physicians consider this disease as 
purely epidemic, though many are of opinion 
that it may become infectious, when the patients 
are confined in a close space and the air around 
them becomes unwholesome. Even if this latter 
opinion be correct, the disease can only be in- 
fectious in large crowded cities—in the ve 
focus of disease, and may therefore be avoided 
as easily as the yellow-fever. 

We have given our opinion upon this anxious 
subject without any parade of learning, because 
we address ourselves to the common-sense of 
non-medical readers. The question certainly 
deserves attentive consideration; but it seems 
to us most important to relieve the public mind 
from its present irritated anxiety. The belief 
that a virulent epidemic and contagious disease 
which, after desolating other countries, is now 
about to visit us with all its afflictions, has natu- 
rally spread a panic over the country, that will, 
of itself, become the most active and fearful 
agent of disease.—We trust, the bold good com- 
mon sense of the English people will lend the 
aid of that moral courage, which, with their 
habitual cleanliness, will be a solid bulwark 
against the invasion of this King’s Speech 
Plague. 





THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN’S SONG. 


TuovcH me in silken robes they deck, 
With orient pearls entwine my arms ; 
Though sparkling diamonds grace my neck, 
And softly-breathing music charms ; 
Though there be eyes whose darkling flash 
Fall stern and proud on all but me,— 
Yet oft beneath their tend’rest glance, 
Dear native land! I sigh for thee. 
*Twas Erin’s isle that gave me birth : 
The broad Atlantic’s swelling wave 
Breaks on no other spot of earth 
Where hearts are kinder, or more brave ; 
Where manhood’s lip and lofty brow 
Tell more of thoughtless, social glee— 
Of ardent love—of gen’rous pride— 
Than, native land! the sons of thee. 
And oh! my country’s maidens, too, 
Are beautiful ;—dark lashes shroud 
Their soul-lit eyes of laughing blue ; 
And like a crimson’d fleecy cloud 
Their soft cheeks glow ;—the graceful form— 
The step so buoyant, light, and free— 
The witching speech—the dimpling smile— 
Dear native land! belong to thee. 
And sweetly in my own green isle, 
Midst Dargle’st wooded valley, lies 
That home of peace, where childhood’s smile 
Was ever met by gladdened eyes ; 
Where all of holy kindred love— 
So kind to feel, so sweet to see— 
The kiss—the smile—the gentle word— 
Are lost, my native land! with thee. 
Though here the skies more brightly shine, 
And birds there be of richer hue, 
And fruits, and flow’rets intertwine, 
Such as my island never knew ; 
Though slaves my every wish obey, 
And love and pleasure smile on me, 
Yet oft amidst the festive scene, 
Dear native land! I sigh for thee. 

C. O'N. 


+ A romantic spot about twelve miles south of 
Dublin. 
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RENNIE v. ATHENEUM. 


We acknowledged the receipt of Mr. Rennie’s letter publicly in 
our Jast ; but, in the considerate goodness of our critical nature, we 
suggested privately to him, that as anything so intemperate could 
not fail to prejudice a University Professor in the eyes of the public, 
it should be returned for correction, if he desired it. Little did we 
imagine, that at that moment Mr. Rennie was at our office, threa- 
tening us with prosecution, unless he were permitted to make the 
display of his temper and his folly on the very next day—and pro- 
secution under any circumstances, if we dared to justify the criticism. 
The moment we were so informed, there was an end of all desire 
on our part to humour and conciliate this vain weak man. Prosecute 
indeed! We tell Mr. Rennie that his letter appears now, because 
our word was given that we would insert it_-had we known of his 
threats three hours earlier, it should not have appeared at all; and 
as to justifying the criticism, we will do so sentence by sentence. We 
are satisfied,—and our judgment will be confirmed by all under 
whose notice the subject may come,—that a more temperate con- 
demnation of ahasty and imperfect work was never written: had it 
been our humour, we might have nailed up the professor’s blunders 
like hawks and owls on barn-doors, for the inspection of all who love 
gibbeting justice ;—and is it because we were gentle and merciful 
with him, that he now dares to accuse us ten times over of falsehood 
—egregious falsehood! We are not, however, even now, so far 
provoked as to spread-eagle Mr. Rennie as an example to future 
feathered writers of prey—and shall only condescend to justify our 
judgment :— 

MR. RENNIE’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Athenaum. 
“S1r,—As you have in several 


COMMENTARY. 


The condemnation then of his 


instances treated my works with no 
little favour, I am led to conclude, 
from your critique on my edition of 
‘ Montagu’s British Birds,’ that you 
have been unwittingly imposed upon 
by the contributor who furnished 
the article ; for he has not only mis- 
represented me in the grossest man- 
ner, but, as I shall prove to you, 
has made statements which he could 
not but know to be utterly false. 

“1. He must have known well it 
was false to say, that ‘ all the errors 
[of Montagu’s book] are perpetu- 
ated,’ as there is scarcely an article 
in the volume in which J have not 
either made references to, or given 
corrections and additions from, Tem- 
minck, Selby, Fleming, and other 
living authorities of the highest 
class ; 

and by correcting what the 
French call double emploi, I have re- 
duced the number of birds by nearly 
one tenth. 


“2. He knew well it was false to 
say of me, that ‘he has not given 
himself the trouble of consulting 
the most common works,’ for every 
article in the volume disproves it. 


book by those who have “ in repeat- 
ed instances treated his works with 
no little favour,’ did not lead Mr. 
Rennie to suspect that the book was 
bad, but to accuse the writer of ut- 
tering deliberate and known false- 
hoods! He is troubled, like Mr. 
Wordsworth, “with thoughts that 
do often lie—” &c. 


This amounts to nothing. It is 
the Professor's modest opinion of 
his own work. The critic dissents— 
which party is right, remains for 
proof. 


Separating or bringing together 
the synonymes of authors, is one 
thing ; whether the species referred 
to are, or are not, really distinct, is 
another. Actual knowledge of the 
birds themselves, in all their various 
changes of plumage, is absolutely 
necessary to enable an author to 
make this department of his under- 
taking valuable. The question is— 
has Mr. Rennie this knowledge, and 
does it appear in his work? 


After a hasty and superficial ex- 
amination,—and few can imagine 
the labour necessarily bestowed even 
on such examination,—we specifi- 
cally named TWENTY-ONE BIRDS, 
made known since the original pub- 
lication of Montagu’s Dictionary, 
which are omitted altogether by Mr. 
Rennie :—Seven in the Transactions 
of the Linnzan Society; ‘two by 
Montagu himself; ten in the Zoolo- 
gical Journal; three in Loudon’s 
Magazine of Natural History; one 
in the last edition of Bewick’s Bri- 
tish Birds ;—add to these original 
notices, the publicity given by their 
being copied into other journals and 





“3. He knew well it was false to 
say that I had made the canary a 
British bird, as my article com- 
mences, ‘this bird, though not a 
native,’ &c. 


“4. He knew it was false to 
say, ‘as a work of science, we shall 
dogmatically pronounce it as lament- 
ably deficient,’ for, leaving out of 
consideration all that I have added 
from works of the highest authority, 
the original work of Montagu is a 
standard production, immeasurably 
beyond the writer’s power to injure 
its character. 


“5. He knew it was false to say 
of me, that ‘he has gone out of his 
beaten track’; for he must confess 
it was imperative on me to notice 
the doctrines promulgated on the 
subject before me by the most re- 
cent writers. Had I chimed in with 
what I have proved to be the errors 
and absurdities of those writers, it 
is probable he would have thought 
I was rather in, than out of my 
track. 

“6. He knew it was false to say 
of me, that he ‘ pours out his little 
vials of wrath on men, books, and 
systems’ ; for I may safely defy him 
to point out a single wrathful ex- 
pression in my pages, though I 
deemed it my duty to speak with 
uncompromising condemnation of 
what, to the best of my judgment, 
appeared to be errors. 


“7. He well knew it was egre- 
giously false to say, ‘Mr. Kirby is 
accused of being an atheist,’ with 
the passage staring him in the face, 
where I call him ‘a divine of the 
soundest religious sentiments,’ page 
xxxvili; but if Mr. Kirby, or any 
other man, advocate the absurdities 
of the French atheistic school, I 
have an undoubted right to expose 
the same. 


publications,—and were we not jus- 
tified in saying that Mr. Rennie had 
not given himself the trouble of 
consulting the most common works ? 


Mr. Rennie has introduced the 
canary in a work called a ‘ Dic- 
tionary of British Birds.’ The ques- 
tion we asked, was—the canary being 
included—why has Mr. Rennie left 
out the common fowl, the pea-fowl, 
the guinea-fowl, the turkey, the 
Chinese and the Egyptian goose ? 
each of them of infinitely more value 
and interest than the canary. The 
questions of locality or domestication 
equally affect the whole seven. 


Mr. Rennie thinks better of his 
book than we do. We recommend 
him to read our answer to No. 2. 
over again. 


Did we attempt to injure its cha- 
racter? Our words were, “* Mon- 
tagu’s book was a very good one at 
the time of publication” (in 1802); 
but that science has not stood still 
since that time, Mr. Rennie himself 
proves by “all that he has added 
from works of the highestauthority.” 
All, however, that he has added, is 
but a portion of what he should have 
added, as is proved by our list of 
omissions ; and this new edition of 
the ‘ Ornithological Dictionary’ does 
not therefore represent the present 
state of our knowledge of British 
birds. 


We have clearly expressed our 
opinion to be, that a discussion of 
systems, made offensive by wanton 
attacks on other writers, was un- 
necessary, in a book arranged al- 
phabetically. Mr. Rennie’s praise of 
Mr. Rennie’s work comes in at the 
close of nearly every paragraph, like 
Prince's disinterested criticism on 
pearl cream. 


Mr. Rennie admits that he deem- 
ed it 1s duty to speak with uncom- 
promising condemnation: Mr.REn- 
NIE’S UNCOMPROMISING CONDEM- 
NATION was the VERY STUFF con- 
tained in the very LITTLE VIALS 
we referred to. 


Our words were, “ yet Mr. Kirby 
is accused of being an atheist, or at 
any rate the reader is led to believe 
him one.” We trust the reader is 
sufficiently conversant with the old 
cunning of disputants thirty years 
ago, to know that nothing has 
ever been more common with such 
people than to introduce a word of 
civility as if it would leaven a whole 
volume of offence. Mr. Rennie’s 
intemperance, however, may serve 
us here; for within three lines this 
“ divine of the soundest religious 
principles” is “ the advocate of the 
absurdities of the French atheistic 
school.’? Our opinion was the result 
of the impression of his whole argu- 
ment. Unfortunately, few of our 
readers will wade through Mr. Ren- 
nie’s Introduction merely to be as- 
sured that we were justified in what 
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“8. He might know it was false 
to say, ‘ Mr. Rennie is indebted for 
the best portion of his Insect Archi- 
tecture’ to Kirby; for there is only 
one original remark of his mention- 
ed in my volume, that is not shown 
to be wrong; while there are more 
personal observations of my own, 
whatever may be their value, than 
in all Kirby’s four thick octavos. 
To me, this is calculated to be one 
of the most injurious falsehoods in 
the critique. 

“9, Ile knew it was egregiously 
false to say of me, ‘he is the first 
writer who & ever doubted the ne- 
cessity of systematic arrangement,’ 
as [ have a whole division of my in- 
troduction to point out what I con- 
sider to be ‘Tue Use or System.’ 
He must also have forgot, if he 
ever knew, that Buffon and Bonnet 
rejected systematic arrangement. 


“10. He knew it was false that 
Wilson was an advocate for types 
and affinities—terms of which, 1 be- 
lieve, he was as ignorant, as of the 
erroneous doctrines they designate. 


we said as to the impression left on 
the mind.+ 

Here we havea puff of the Insect 
Architecture, and a comparative 
estimate of Rennie and Kirby. For 
very intelligible reasons we cannot 


justify our opinion by the best evi- 


dence ; we therefore refer Mr. Ren- 
nie to the proprietors of the copy- 
right of Kirby’s Introduction, and 
request him to ask, what were their 
opinions and intentions on the first 
publication of Insect Architecture. 


If we were as hard-tongued as Mr. 
Rennie we should return his own 
words; but, with better manners, we 
shall only say, he here quotes us un- 
fairly. Our words are, “ With more 
than six thousand birds known and 
described, he is the first,’ &c. We, 
therefore, distinctly refer to the opi- 
nions of living naturalists — retro- 
grading to the times of Buffon and 
Bonnet is absurd. 


“ Advocate” was not our word. 
We said, Wilson’s views were op- 
posed to those of Mr. Rennie. Wil- 
son could see types and affinities in 
nature, and acknowledge them. We 
quoted Wilson before—but we will 
do so again:— 

American Shrike. — “When we 
compare the beak of this species with 
his oa and claws, they appear to 
belong to two very different orders 
of birds; the former approaching in 
its conformation to that of the acci- 
pitrine—the latter to those of the 
pies ;—and, indeed, in his food and 
manners, he is assimilated to both. 
For, though man has arranged and 
subdivided this numerous class of 
animals into separate tribes and 
families, yet nature has united these 
to each other by such nice grada- 
tions, and so intimately, that it is 
hardly possible to determine where 
one tribe ends, or the succeeding 
commences.” If these words do not 
distinctly and evidently refer to two 
types, the accipitrine and that of 
the pies—and the connecting aflinity 
between them represented by the 
Shrikes—we know not the value of 
language. We may be wrong; yet, 
when we quoted the very passage in 
our notice, and therefore, if wroug, 
convicted ourselves of ignorance, is 
there anything that can excuse the 
ill manners of this man in daring to 





+ In the Spectator (published on the same day as the Athen@um,) is the only 
review we have seen of Mr. Rennie’s work. Of thatreview, three fourths are taken 
up with a just reproof of Mr. Rennie for this very bandying about of vile charges 


against scientific men. 


“To the Ornithological Dictionary Mr. Rennie has prefixed a Dissertation on 
«* Systemis, more especially the Quinary System of several eminent English ornitho- 


“ logists. 


Mr. Rennie conceives, that because he is elected Professor in an institution 


“ patronized by bishops, he must be, or seem, over-righteous. A spirit of intolerance 
“in theological matters, and a proneness tocast about odious accusations of impicty, is 
“ the worst feature of English controversy ; it has been the disgrace and thc destruction 
*« of our national science... In this introduction he has attacked the system: of arranging 
“ birds, originated by Mr. Mac Leay, and carrivd into a state of greater development 


“by Mr. Vigors, as ‘ athcistical,’ and connected with ‘ French Philosophy.’ 


Aman 


“who uses arguments of this kind appeals to the prejudices and ignorance of his 
** auditory.... We may be sure that the writer who begins to talk of * Atheism’ and 
«© French Philosophy,’ has no real excellence in his subject, or he is so influenced 
“by envy and vanity, that he prefers the destruction of his adversary to the progress 


« of knowledge. 


“Mr. Kennie is, however, unfortunate in his enemies; they happen to be men 
“against whom the charges of impiety and atheism will not stick,—for the best of 
“ reasons, that scarcely a single writing they have published is not conceived in a 


“ spirit of piety, and that their characters stand above all fear of stain. 


But what a 


“ test is this to bring a scientific investigation to !”-——Spectator. 

Here then is proof that the impression left on the mind of the reader is, that 
“ charges of impiety and atheism” are preferred against those scientific men, who, 
wisely or unwisely, no matter which, differ in opinion from Mr. Kennic. 





“Respecting the formidable list 
of omissions, he will find that many 
of them are of double emploi—such 


| as the Canadian goose, of Bewick, 


(see Dict. p. 69); and others only 
straggling birds driven on our 
shores by tempests. 


‘The discre- 
pancies he mentions could not mis- 
lead the merest tyro, and only prove 
his own ignorance. 


“He says I have 
objected to systems I do not under- 
stand. It would be obliging more 
than myself to make them intelli- 
gible. I certainly do not under- 
stand how a pheasant can develope 
itself into a peacock, and thence be- 
come a type. 


“ He threatens me with the ven- 
geance of Mr. Mac Leay; but the 
writer of such degrading and dis- 
graceful ribaldry and virulence as 
are contained in ‘The Dying 
Struggle,’ can never wield any wea- 
pon more formidable than this critic 
himself, whom I have here convicted 
of the most palpable, and evidently 
intentional, falsehoods. 

“He sneers at my being singu- 
larly fortunate as an author,’ thot gh 


accuse us of knowingly telling a 
falsehood ? 

Of the list of omissions, which 
Mr. Rennie truly calls formidable, 
he says many are of double emploi, 
and thinks that he has pointed out 
one, (the Canadian goose of Bewick) 
and refers to his Dictionary, (p. 69), 
Let us examine this proof of Mr. 
Rennie’s accuracy. We make the 
reference, and find that “ Canada 
goose (is) an erroneous name for 
the Bernacle goose.” Well, we 
turn to the admirable Bewick, (edit. 
1826, vol. 2, page 276,) to the Ca- 
nada goose, figured, average weight 
stated as about nine pounds; we 
turn on to p. 302, to the Bernacle 
goose—also figured; and the first 
four words of the description are, 
“ Weighs about five pounds.” One 
nearly as heavy again as the other— 
this is surely a distinction of some 
weight. We go further and find 
no two geese can well be more 
dissimilar in the colour of their 
plumage. By expunging valuable 
species, equally distinct and well- 
known, Mr. Rennie may easily re- 
duce the number of our birds, one- 
tenth, or in any greater proportion. 
He, however, will find it dificult to 
reduce the number of geese, so long 
as he wags one of their feathers. 

(The straggling birds are again 
referred to, and will hereafter be 
noticed. ) 

The following is the passage re- 
ferred to :— 

“We might ask twenty other per- 
tinent questions, which it would 
puzzle Mr. Rennie to answer; for 
instance, whether he has not jumbled 
his description of the two ‘ Godwits,’ 
and affixed the figure of the one to 
the description of the other—and 
why he describes the ‘ me/anura’ 
with “ fail white, barred more or less 
with dusky brown’? 2—how he re- 
conciles this passage, (p. 13) “it 
is indispensable to hatching that the 
eges be kept at a high temperature, 
and not be suffered for a moment to 
cool,” with the following, (p. 267) 
“we have frequently found a living 


Jeclus in an egg that has been taken 


from the nest ¢wo days” 2?—and these 
discrepancies prove ovr ignorance! 
—Oh, the Bernacle Bird !—Itis well 
that we have a litde more command 
of temper than Mr. Rennie. 

The Quinary system is possibly 
erronecous—a better may hereafter 
be discevered ; but, as it was well 
said in the Spectator, “it is no more 
atheistical than the alphabetical 
order of Mr. Rennie’s own Diction- 
ary.” This is the question at issue ; 
as to making Mr. Rennie under- 
stand it, we are fortunately under 
no obligation to write to “ such a 
lowness.” 

Weretract our hope that Mr. Mac 
Leay will waste one moment of 
his time on such a controversialist 
as Mr. Rennie. This is a small 
vial of the wrathful language in 
which the professor dares to speak 
of a scienutic man from whom he 
differs, and who, he must have known, 
was absent from England. 


Cant !—but so far as it applies to 
us, let us compare what we said of 


a leet SO 
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he cannot see that this fortune has 
originated in stating plain facts in 
plain English, in rejecting the jar- 
gon of mock science, and in endea- 
vouring to study the works of God 
in the fields rather than in cabinets 
and books. 


“ This course I shall continue to 
pursue and advocate, in spite of any 
petty obstruction which may be 
thrown in my way by such as think 
the chance arrival of a petrel in a 
gale of wind, or the coinage of a 
sounding name for the same (7'ha- 
lassidroma Leachii ), of more import- 
ance than illustrations of the wisdom 
of Providence, or the investigation 
of causes and effects. 

1 am, Sir, 
* Your most obedient Servant, 
“James RENNIE.” 


“Lee, Kent, 
June 11, 1831.” 


Mr. Rennie’s success with his own 
report. “ Mr. Rennie has been sin- 
gularly fortunate as an author. He 
has written pleasantly on delightful 
subjects ; and, instead of seating his 
readers in a heated room, and per- 
plexing them with a catalogue of 
scientific descriptions, he has led 
them out into the fields, conversed 
with them in delightful walks by 
hedge-rows and sedgy brooks and 
woodlands, and they have gathered 
his instructions without the dull 
drudgery of ordinary application.” 

Cant again!—but here is the 
chance petrel again, and to that we 
shall now direct our attention. 

Mr. Rennie thinks time might be 
better employed than in coining a 
high-sounding name (Thalassidro- 
ma Leachii) fora petrel, brought by 
chance in a gale of wind. So think 
we; but whatare the facts with respect 
to the history of the bird? Mr. Bul- 
lock first found this new species at 
St. Kilda, in the breeding season of 
1818, and obtained a bird and an 
egg. At the sale of his collection, 
Dr. Leach bought the specimen and 
the egg, and placed them in the 
British Museum. Since that time, 
four other instances are recorded in 
our periodicals of examples of this 


petrel being taken in England; and so frequently has it been shot during 
the last five or six years, that there is scarcely a bird-preserver of any 





notoriety that has not had several recent specimens through his hands 
—It is figured by Bewick; it is included in Dr. Fleming’s British 
Animals; it is described by M. Temminck, and the very first locality 
he names is St. Kilda; yet this is the bird brought by chance in a gale 
of wind, and, therefore, we are to presume, left out of the new edition 
of British Birds. It was omitted from ignorance or carelessness, like the 
others. But, had it been brought by chance—had but one solitary ex- 
ample been taken in England—that one example ought surely to have had 
weight with Mr. Rennie; for he has inserted the American Passenger 
Pigeon on the authority of “one single specimen that was shot””—where— 
where, good reader ?—“ while perched on a wall near a pigeon-house” ! £ 
But Mr. Rennie dislikes the high-sounding name of this petrel, Thalassi- 
droma Leachii;—what part of the name is “unpleasing to the Rennie 
ear’? Is it Thalassidroma ?—we copied it from Mr. Rennie’s own Dic- 
tionary, (p. 361), where it stands as the gencric term made use of by 
him for the stormy petrel. Is it Leachii?—it was given to this bird by 
M. Temminck himself, an ornithologist characterized (and most de- 
servedly) by Mr. Rennie, as a “living authority of the highest class.” 
Nor must we omit to remind Mr. Rennie, that the high-sounding names, 
ANnorTHURA and NycTICHELIDON, are coined by the Professor himself, 
for this new Dictionary, and make their first appearance in public, at 
pp. vi., 6, and 342. He manufactures great brass words himself, and 
accuses us of coining. 

We have, for the present, done with Mr. Rennie. He has given us 
a great deal of trouble, and subjected us to the necessity of apologizing 
to our readers for having wasted so much space on so dull a man— 
but we hope that in a question of character, where a Professor of 
King’s College has dared to accuse us ten times over of deliberate 
falsehood, the readers of the Aihenaum feel suflicient interest in 
the character ofthe paper, to permit us, without much regret, to vin- 
dicate ourselves. After this, we leave Mr. Rennie to his remedy,— 
trusting that, like Parson Trulliber, (a pig-breeding divine, rm no 
atheist,) he ‘ will show himself a good Christian, and take the law 
of us!” 








HENRI GREGOIRE, LATE BISHOP OF BLOIS. 

Tuts distinguished ecclesiastic died on the 
28th of May. He is known in this country 
chiefly by his admirable ‘ Histoire des Sectes 
Religieuses,’ but in his own by a long and active 
career, which placed him among the most cele- 
brated men of his age. We learn from Le Globe 
that he was born in the year 1750, at Vetro, near 
Luneville. Having taken orders at an early age, 
he was appointed to the curacy of Emberménil, 
and, while exercising his pastoral functions in 
that retired situation, found leisure to cultivate 
his taste for literature and the sciences. The 
first fruits of his study were an ‘ Eloge de la 
Poesie,’ for which he was rewarded with the 
prize granted by the Academy of Nanci, and, 
some time after, an ‘ Essai sur Il’amélioration 
politique, physique, et morale des Juifs;’ in 
which he advocated those principles of toleration 
which it was the object of his life to establish. 
It was impossible that a man like him, thus in 
love with freedom, as one of the best aids of 
religion and morality, and possessed of ability 
to advocate it with success, should remain in- 
active amid the scenes which were now agitating 
France. Among the few ecclesiastics, therefore, 
who joined themselves to the Tiers-Etat, he 
appeared with the earliest, and was the first to 
take the oath to the civil constitution of the 
clergy. The earnestness and eloquence with 
which he expounded the reasons which induced 
him to pursue this course, and his known cha- 
racter for piety, gave immense weight to his 
example, and numbers of the clergy rendered a 
conscientious assent to his arguments. But he 
had committed, in the eye of the church at large, 
an offence never to be pardoned or forgotten, 
and he suffered the effects of its rancour up to 
the last moments of his life. 

The high estimation, however, in which he 
was held by the constitutionalists, obtained him 
the signal honour of being elected, at the same 
time, to the bishoprics of La Sarthe and Loir-et- 
Cher. Circumstances induced him to choose the 
latter, and neither he nor his peuple had reason 
to repent the union thus formed between them. 
As the representative of thé department in the 





Assemblée Constituante, he urgently insisted on 
the necessity of a ‘ Declaration des Devoirs,’ as 
well as a ‘ Declaration des Droits ;’ and in the 
celebrated nocturnal session of the 4th August 
1789, he as warmly argued in favour of the 
Jews and Negroes, and on all those measures 
which he deemed necessary to the perfection of 
civil liberty. His feelings on these subjects 
carried him to the extreme of republicanism ; 
and in one of his speeches on the suppression 
of royalty, he declared that “ the history of 
kings was the martyrology of nations.” True, 
however, to his principles as a Christian, as 
well as to those which he advocated as a patriot, 
he refused his assent to the execution of the 
unfortunate king, whose deposition he regarded 
as essential to the prosperity of his country. In 
every exercise of his public functions, whether 
in the Convention or in the Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction, he preserved the same consis- 
tency between his love of freedom and his de- 
votion to the faith, of which he was a humble 
and faithful teacher. It is for this, more than 
for his works, excellent as they are, that Gre- 
goire deserves the homage both of the present 
and of future ages; and biography furnishes few, 
if any, passages more interesting than that which 
details his noble resistance to the fanatic or 
licentious worshippers of reason. When called 
upon to follow the example of Gobel, the weak 
aud apostatizing Archbishop of Paris, he 
firmly answered, in full assembly, “ A Catholic 
by conviction and in sentiment, and a priest by 
choice, I have been elected a bishop by the 
people; but it is neither of them nor of you 
that I hold my commission. 1 have consented 
to bear the mitre of episcopacy when it was 
surrounded with thorns; I was tormented to 
accept it: I am now tormented to agree to an 
abdication, which shall never be drawn from ine. 
I act in conformity with the principles which 
are dear to me, and which I defy you to make 
me contradict. I have endeavoured to do good 
in my diocese; I remain a bishop that I may 
do so still. I demand religious freedom.” 

In 1801, after encountering considerable op- 
position from those who hated his piety, he was 





elected a member of the Sénat Conservateur, but 
his firm adherence to the republican principles 
which he had from the first espoused, rendered 
him obnoxious to the party then rising into 
power, and, with only two colleagues to support 
him, he opposed the establishment of the Im- 
perial government, and stood forth singly and 
unaided, to resist the renewal of titles of no- 
bility. Inspired by the same spirit, he protested 
agaiust Napoleon’s divorce, and, on the return 
of the Bourbons, freely exhorted them to re- 
member that their throne would only be tenable 
by their establishing a constitutional pact. 
But neither the emperor nor the restored family 
valued, as they ought, the wisdom and integrity 
of this excellent man. In 1819 he was chosen 
representative of the department of Isére, but 
means were taken to annul the election, and the 
last fifteen years of his life were spent in the 
pursuits in which both his learning and the 
natural habits of his mind enabled him to engage 
with certainty of success. His ‘ History of Re- 
ligious Sects’ is replete with valuable informa- 
tion and useful remark; and it was the con- 
cluding volume of this admirable and extensive 
work which occupied the last moments of his 
active life.. But though thus peaceably em- 
ployed, and long retired as he had been from 
the world, his lové of universal toleration, and 
his advocacy of freedom, were not forgotten by 
the less enlightened portion of his church. 
Anxious, as he found death approaching, to 
partake in the ordinances of religion, to which 
he had uniformly evinced the most steady at- 
tachment, he desired the curate of the parish to 
administer to him the last sacraments of the 
Roman church: but the Archbishop of Paris 
sent to inform him that they could not be granted 
him unless he consented to retract his civic 
oath to the Constituante. This Gregoire re- 
fused to do; and the Archbishop, at his death, 
denied the rites of sepulture to his remains. 
Happily for the honour of the French clergy, 
there are many of them who would blush to share 
in the notions of their primate. The civil au- 
thorities, therefore, having opened the church 
of the Abbaye-au-Bois to the funeral procession, 
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four priests immediately performed the cere- 
mony, and with a pathos and solemnity, it is 
said, which deeply moved the numerous per- 
sons present on the occasion. But for this act 
of piety they have since been all four excom- 
municated ! 

The best and most intelligent men of France 
speak with mingled respect and affection on the 
character of Gregoire. Lafayette visited, in his 
dying moments, this his old and consistent asso- 
ciate. His character and actions equally merit 
the admiration in which they are held by his 
countrymen, and we should rejoice to see his life 
written at full by some person qualified by learn- 
ing and piety, as well as love of freedom, to do 
justice to such a subject. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


May 2%+.—The President in the chair.— 
The subject of warming large buildings being 
again introduced, Mr. De Ville stated, that he 
heated two rooms by means of water ;—one of 
them was 78 feet long, 21 feet wide, and 14 feet 
6 inches high: there were two skylights in it, 
each 15 feet by 6; as also a window 30 feet in 
length, and 8 feet high;—the other room was 
about 40 feet long, 21 feet wide, and 2] feet 6 
inches high ; there were four skylights in it, each 
10 feet by 6. ‘The pipes (which were 3 inches 
internal diameter, ) were laid in the form of the 
letter L; and the boiler was placed at the angle 
of the pipe, outside the small room: it was ob- 
long, 5 feet by 3, 16 inches deep, and consumed 
from five to six pecks of coal per day in winter. 
He observed that he could get up the heat in 
little more than an hour ; and that on a Sunday 
morning, at ten o’clock, during a severe frost, 
when the thermometer exposed to the air stood 
at from 13° to 17°, another, which was placed 
in the room, stood at 43°, notwithstanding the 
fire had not been made up since the evening 
before at six o’clock: he had known the heat 
up to 65°. Mr. De Ville considered that a 
saving of ten per cent. was effected on the fuel, 
by using the best coal instead of coke; or even 
coke and cinders mixed. 

Mr. John Rankin Davidson was elected an 
Associate. 

Mr. Turrell exhibited, by means of a very 
powerful microscope, a variety of objects and 
finely-divided lines. 





May 31.—Joshua Field, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. Gordon having presented a paper 
descriptive of a voyage performed by a steam- 
boat, on a new principle, through the canals be- 
tween London and Liverpool, and back again, 
observed, that the low velocity of four miles per 
hour was adhered to, on account of the canal 
proprietors being averse to run any risk of in- 
juring the banks by agitation of the water. The 
engine was about a ten-horse power, and the 
boat was of the size that he thought two horses 
could have drawn at the rate of four miles per 
hour. In going up the river Thames, the speed 
through the water was five miles per hour. With 
regard to economy, he stated that a carrier in 
extensive business had estimated a certain 
weight towed a given distance, by means of 
horses, to cost 10/.; and the same amount of 
performance employing this steamer, at the ex- 
pense of only 4/. 

Mr. Turrell exhibited an improved hone for 
razors, the invention.of Mr. Fairier. It is made 
of brass, and has two surfaces; either of which 
may be used by turning it round; for which 
purpose it has a pivot at each end, on which it 
is made to revolve. One side cf it is used with 
oil-stone dust (the powder of Turkey stone), and 
the other side with the dust of water of Ayr 
stone, which is much finer. The superiority of 








this over the old method, consists in the parti- 
cles of the powder becoming finer, the longer 
they are rubbed by the razor; and consequently 
the edge becomes indefinitely finer so long as 
the process is continued. 

Mr. John Rankin Davidson was introduced 
to the meeting as an Associate, by the chairman. 
Mr. Alexander Lawrie was elected an Associate. 
Mr. Benedetto Albano was elected a perpetual 
Foreign Associate. 





June 7.—The President in the chair.—Pre- 
vious to the reading of Mr. Geldart’s letter to 
Mr. Telford, which described the first opening 
of the Norwich and Lowestoffe navigation, 

The President observed, that formerly the 
only communication between Norwich and the 
ocean, was by the river Yare, which, running 
between Norwich and Yarmouth (a distance of 
thirty miles), discharges itself into the sea at 
that place. This river is generally of sufficient 
size to adinit of sea-borne ships passing up and 
down, except immediately above Yarmouth, 
where it flows through a long shallow lake called 
Braydon, navigable only for lighters. This oc- 
casions to the merchants of Norwich a necessity 
of having all their goods transshipped at the port 
of Yarmouth, which has long been a subject of 
complaint, as causing serious loss and incon- 
venience ; add to this, the frequent delays oc- 
casioned by the badness of the entrance to Yar- 
mouth harbour, particularly felt during easterly 
winds, when vessels are often detained a con- 
siderable time before they can get out of the 
river. 

Under these circumstances, the merchants of 
Norwich, anxious to convert their city into a 
port for sea-borne vessels, proposed to the cor- 
poration of Yarmouth, to co-operate with them 
in deepening and improving the river, so as to 
admit of the navigation of large ships, as well 
as rendering the entrance to the harbour of 
Yarmouth from the sea generally more commo- 
dious. The corporation of Yarmouth having 
rejected the offer, the merchants of Norwich 
were obliged to direct their attention to the 
possibility of obtaining a communication with 
the sea some other way; and an outfall by 
Lowestoffe was recommended by Mr. Cubitt: 
Mr. Telford was consulted, who reported it to 
be, in many respects, most advantageous. 

The plan was, to render the river Yare navi- 
gable for large vessels, from Norwich to a place 
about twenty miles down, called Reedham Ferry ; 
at that place to connect the river Yare with the 
Waveney, at St. Olave’s bridge, by a cut across 
the marshes; to proceed along that river, and 
up a stream called Oulton Dyke, to a small lake 
called Oulton Broad; then through the adjoin- 
ing Lake Lothing, from whence a short passage 
was to be cut to the sea near Lowestoffe, and an 
entrance-lock constructed. 

The plan has been carried into effect under 
the direction of Mr. Cubitt. 

The lock is made larger than at first intended, 
for the purpose of receiving steam-boats or go- 
vernment ships during tempestuous weather ; as 
vessels can ride in safety in Lake Lothing dur- 
ing the most severe storms: this lake has a 
surface of about one hundred and sixty acres. 

Mr. Brunton stated that the lock is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, and tifty feet wide. The 
lock sill is twelve feet under low water, and the 
spring tide rises eight feet, giving a depth at 
high water of twenty feet over the sill. The 
surface of Lake Lothing is about four feet under 
high water mark, spring tides. 

The gates are of peculiar construction, similar 
to those which have been used for some time in 
Holland. Each gate is composed of two leaves, 
strongly framed together, and acts both ways by 
hydraulic pressure, without the aid of machinery. 

Mr. Alexander Lawrie was introduced to the 
meeting as an associate, by the president. 





A paper on supplying high pressure steam- 
boilers with water, was received from Mr. Tho- 
rold, and read by the secretary. 

Mr. Macneill exhibited a MS. treatise on 
horse power and turnpike roads; certain parts 
of which he explained. 





June 14.—Henry R. Palmer, Esq. V. P. in 
the chair.—Mr. Sibley, having presented a plan 
and elevation of the pipes and boilers for warm- 
ing the galleries, cells, &c. of the pauper lunatic 
asylum at Hanwell, by means of hot water, 
stated that there are six four-horse high pres- 
sure steam-boilers situated in the basements of 
the octangular towers ; and from these, in dis- 
tinct services, issue one mile and a half of four- 
inch cast-iron pipe. The ascending pipe is at- 
tached to the upper surface of the boilers, and 
passes over the doorways in the first story; 
descending in the flues of that floor, continuing 
over the doorways of the ground floor, and 
through the flues in that floor, to the lower 
surface of the boiler. These flues are three feet 
in diameter, and, being connected with the open 
air, a thorough ventilation is combined with the 
process of heating. Cocks are provided to admit 
of cleaning the boiler without discharging the 
pipes. The pipes are charged by a service from 
the cisterns which allows of expansion, and 
likewise prevents the water from freezing, and 
the consequent destruction of the pipes. The 
greatest distance of any part of the pipe from 
the boiler, is two hundred feet; and the greatest 
height to which the circulation of water extends 
is thirty feet. There are cisterns of water kept 
boiling by means of a pipe, at the height of forty 
feet above the boiler. 

For heating a drying-house in the same build- 
ing, Mr. Sibley had introduced a pipe eighteen 
inches in diameter, filled half with water and 
half with steam; and there is found to be con- 
siderable economy in having so large a portion 
of water in the pipe at once. 

The same boiler which supplies the eighteen- 
inch pipe is used for boiling large pans situated 
in the floor of a wash-house seventy feet in 
length. 

Mr. Simpson observed, that in all cases it was 
advisable to have pipes of a large sectional area ; 
for as it is a material point to have the greatest 
difference of temperature between the surround- 
ing atmosphere and surface of the pipe, in order 
to facilitate the distribution of heat, which de- 


pends upon the rapidity of the circulation of © 


water, it is obvious that this end is best attained 
by using pipes of a large diameter; as the fric- 
tion on the sides of the pipe, which impedes 
circulation, is less in proportion to the quantity 
of water, than with pipes of a smaller diameter. 

Mr. Benedetto Albano was introduced to the 
meeting, as a perpetual Foreign Associate, by 
the chairman. 

Mr. Isambard Brunel was transferred to the 
class of members. 


N.B.—The Session closed on the 21st June. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 21.—The exhibition consisted of the fol- 
lowing articles; a collection of pinks from Mr. 
Ronalds of Brentford: roses and calceolarias 
from Messrs. Young’s beautiful collection at 
Epsom; seedling roses from Mr. Russell, of 
Battersea; some choice flowers from William 
Wells, Esq., and an abundant supply from the 
garden of the Society, amongst which we no- 
ticed the quisqualis indica, pxonias, roses, pen- 
telemons, irises, &c. The only fruit exhibited 
was the strawberry, of which seven varieties 
were tasted. 

Layton Cooke, Esq., Ferdinand Ives, Esq., 
H. Longlands, Esq., James Malcolmson, Esq., 
and A. Crofton, Esq., were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal College of Physicians, Nine, p.m. 
Mowvay, { Gezeraphical Society .......-Nine, P.M. 
Saturp. Royal Asiatic Society........Two, p.m. 








FINE ARTS 





Views of the Burman Empire. Drawn on the 
spot by Captain J. Kershaw, engraved by W. 
Daniell, R.A. London, 1831. Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

WE have latterly had more than our usual supply 
of Indian Views; but these, by Capt. Kershaw, 
are beyond question the most interesting. He 
has had the good sense to select his subjects 
for their architectural character, and certainly 
the reality of some scenes surpass the wildest 
flights of our illustrators of eastern tales. We 
can give our readers no notion of the strange- 
ness of many, for we know of nothing to compare 
them with—yet the peculiar characteristics are 
preserved throughout ; — and they impress 
strongly on the mind that the ¢en¢ was the pro- 
totype of the pagoda. 


Picturesque Gleanings of the North, A series of 
lithographic prints from original pictures by 
C. Terry. Drawn on stone by H. O'Neil. 
No. I. London, 1831. Ackerman. 


Tus cannot fail to be a very interesting and is 
certainly a cheap work—we should like much 
to see the original pictures, which, we conceive, 
must be clever—and we doubt if Mr. O’Neil 
has done them full justice. The view of Ulls- 
water is a fine natural scene, but there is a sub- 
lime grandeur about Langdale Pikes and Bra- 
thay more to our taste, and Brathay Bridge is 
the best of all as a work of art. The Bridge at 
Paterdale makes us long for forty yards of run- 
ning tackle and a grey morning. 

The Watering Places of Great Britain. Parts I. 

and II. London, 1831. Hinton. 


Tuts is not merely an ornamental but a useful 
work—a splendid illustrated directory to our 
fashionable watering-places, and certainly ought 
to be found on the table of every hotel, boarding- 
house or lodging-house, as a good guide and 
an entertaining pleasant volume. From the 
specimens before us, the literary part seems 
likely to contain all that minute information 
which is often so valuable and so difficult to be 
gained by a stranger, and the engravings will 
be very pleasant for after-recollection—some of 
them are superior to the average run of book- 
plates—and we may refer in proof to Sherborne 
Spa, Cheltenham—Worthing—and Broadstairs ; 
the latter, though unequal, has a touch of Stan- 
field in its sea-shore. 





MUSIC 


PAGANINI, 


On Wednesday we again heard this extraor- 
dinary being at the Opera House. As it was 
understood to be his last concert, the rush was 
tremendous—we scarcely remember to have seen 
so full a house. The consequence has been 
that another concert has been announced for 
next Monday, when we have no doubt that a like 
assembly will be collected. It is waste of pen 
and ink to attempt to describe the effects which 
he produces. He hardly looks like a being of 
this earth; and, as for his violin, nothing should 
persuade us to look into it for fear of seeing the 
maker’s name. John Cramer has been called, 
and with truth, fe diew du piano—Madlle. Tag- 
lioni has, with equal truth, been styled la déesse 
de = danse—assuredly Paganini is le diable du 
violon. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mayseder’s Divertimento ; arranged for the Flute, 
Pianoforte, Guitar and Violoncello. London, 
George & Manby. 

A very good piece of music, and seemingly well 
arranged. There are, however, several mistakes, 
which appear to be the fault of the engraver. It 
is impossible to judge completely of the effect, 
without hearingit played by all the four instruments, 
or at least having the score before us. 


Two Waltzes, Trios, and Contredanses, for the 
Pianoforte ; composed by Kosmaly, an extra- 
ordinary child, at present a pupil of Mr. Schnei- 
der, director of the Opera in Berlin. Green. 

Four very elegant and interesting little pieces, 

quite in the style of the regretted Weber; and if 

wholly the production of a child, that child must 
be an extraordinary genius indeed! The first 
waltz is in E flat, with a trio in A fiat. The seeond 
piece is also a waltz in D, with a subjoined trio in 

B flat. The third movement, a contredanse or al- 

lemand in E flat; and the last a similar piece in E 

natural. We may perhaps be doing injustice to a 

very clever and precocious genius, but cannot but 

suspect that the harmonies and filling up must 
have received the assistance of Schneider, who is 
an eminent musician. The whole evinces the true 
character, style, and science of the German school. 





Sul Margine d'un Rio; with Variations, and the 
Carnival of Venice as a Rondo; arranged for 
the Flute, with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte. No.8. By Bernard Lee. Mayhew. 

Mr. LEeE’s previous seven numbers we have at 

various times reviewed, and this, his 8th, is a very 

pleasing adaptation of two popular melodies. The 
five variations present much more variety than is 
usual in works for the flute; and the rondo is in 
good taste. The harmonies given in the accom- 

paniment might be improved, but the work, as a 

flute solo, is very pretty and acceptable. 


Divertisement for Flute, and accompaniment for 
Pianoforte. By Theobald Boehm. Op. 13. 
Gerock. 

Tuis is well-written, and will doubtless be useful 

as an exercise to flute-players. The first eight 

bars of the tema are borrowed from a well-known 
galopade tune—the time being merely changed 

from 274 to 374. 


Fantasia, Flute on a theme by Caraffa, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment. By Theobald Boehm. 
Op.6. Gerock. 

THIs will be equally useful with Op. 13. And it 

has the advantages of being more masterly and 

more pleasing. 





THEATRICALS 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Mr. John Mason, a nephew of Mr. Charles 
Kemble, made his first appearance before a 
London audience on Monday evening in the 
character of Romeo. Mr. Mason has come out 
at the eleventh hour of the season, and, as will 
sometimes happen with people who keep late 
hours, he has come out with a severe cold. So 
violent indeed was his hoarseness, that an apo- 
logy was thought necessary after he had strug- 
gled against it during a portion of the evening. 
It would be unfair to condemn Mr. Mason under 
these circumstances, (even if condemnation 
were necessary, ) because, to do so, would indeed 
be to condemn a man unheard. So far, however, 
from anything of the sort being our disagreeable 
duty, we have great pleasure, enhanced, unques- 
tionably, by a recollection of the family to which 
he belongs, in stating that we think Mr. Mason 
“gave token of goodly” acting hereafter, not- 
withstanding the cruel disadvantage under 
which he laboured. There was no particular 
novelty remarkable in his conception of the 
part; neither do we think that the part admits 
thereof—that is, if it be given as the author 
evidently meant that it should. Romeo may be 
played more or less effectively than Mr. Mason 
played it; and, indeed, we have seen it both 





more and less; but the line which ought to be 
taken is too distinctly marked to be mis-taken. 

The new candidate went through his business 
with considerable propriety, both of action and 
delivery ; his face is not inexpressive, and his 
person rather good. He was, to our thinking, 
too tame for the impassioned lover, until the last 
scene ; but this was no doubt in a great measure 
owing to a fear of breaking down altogether, if 
he risked too much exertion of voice. Upon 
the whole, we hope to see Mr. Mason again 
very early next season, for we shall be much 
deceived, if he do not turn out an acquisition of 
some value. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 


Two more female vocalists made their first 
appearances at-this house yesterday week—a 
Miss Land, and a Miss Wells. The opera se- 
lected was the ‘ Marriage of Figaro’—the first- 
mentioned lady sustaining the part of the Coun- 
tess, and the latter that of Susanna. We are not 
enabled to congratulate the management upon 
an acquisition of first-rate talent in either case, 
but both ladies have some requisites for the 
tasks they have undertaken. ‘The voice of Miss 
Land reminded us of that of Madame Feron. 
It is not near so extensive as that lady’s, par- 
ticularly in the lower notes, but it has the 
same peculiarity of tone—both give us the idea 
of the passage of the throat not being large 
enough for the body of sound which has to be 
forced through it. Miss Land’s execution is 
rather above average, and her ear seems correct, 
but we must make one remark, which is appli- 
cable to her in common with almost all debu- 
tantes:—she tries at more than she can do, and 
is consequently in danger of getting credit for 
less—whereas, if she would confine her flights 
within the bounds which nature and art have set 
to her voice and execution, she would perhaps 
be supposed to be capable of more than she 
really is. There is little or no present promise 
about her acting—but singers claim to have this 
considered as a subordinate accomplishment, 
and the claim is admitted ; should it ever turn out 
well, we shall be agreeably disappointed. Miss 
Wells appears to have had much more experience 
of the stage, in the business of which she was 
quite at home. Her acting in Susanna was spirit- 
ed, arch, and, upon the whole, agreeable, but 
yet bordering a little too closely upon the vulgar. 
Her voice is of a tolerably good quality, though 
of no great extent, being chiefly deficient in the 
upper notes, which were repeatedly out of tune. 
It is to be hoped that this will prove to have 
been caused by timidity, and not by a defective 
ear. Her person and features are large, the 
latter, as well as we could judge, being of a 
pleasing cast. We think it not unlikely that 
Miss Wells will prove useful, and, with study 
and attention, even attractive in the singing 
soubrettes. We were pleased to see industry 
and merit rewarded in the transplantation of 
Mr. J. Cooper from the Olympic theatre, who 
played Antonio, the drunken gardener. We 
think this gentleman will soon work himself into 
favour with the Haymarket audience. He has 
a speaking voice which is both audible and 
distinct—a considerable share of dry humour— 
and he is at all times particularly attentive to 
his business. In the present instance, however, 
we cannot compliment him on his imitation of 
drunkenness. This vice, so disgusting in real 
life, and yet, unfortunately, so common, is more 
rarely represented with truth upon the stage 
than any other. Mr. Cooper was continually 
upon what is called a dog-trot ;—now, a little 
observation would suffice to teach him that a 
drunken man always flatters himself that he can 
deceive people as to what he has been about, as 
long as he can keep his legs under centrol, 
and that they are, consequently, the last part of 
his body which he will consent to put in motion. 
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His bend 2 may swim, , bis eyes may roll, and his 
body may rock; but the more they do so, the 
more pertinaciously does he endeavour to rivet 
his feet to the ground—and then he looks at those 
about him with a stupid stare, which he mis- 
takes for wisdom, and seems to say to them— 
“Do you mean to say I can’t walk? see how 
I’m standing still.’—There is a spirit of eco- 
nomy pervading all that relates to scenery, 
dresses, and properties in this theatre, which 
might fairly he expressed by a much harsher 
word. The chorus was poor and inefficient in 
the extreme ; and as to the four ladies and four 
gentlemen who came on to represent the corps 
de ballet, they should be returned as members 
for it, instead of members of it. They looked 
like all that was left of a corps de ballet after an 
attack of the cholera morbus—or, perhaps, more 
like what we overheard a worthy shoemaker in 
the gallery call them, who, when his next neigh- 
bour asked him “ Who are these here?” an- 
swered, “ The corpse de bally.” 








MISCELLANEA 


Horticultural Society.—This splendid féte took 
place on Wednesday, and all circumstances com- 
bined to make it truly delightful, and the perfect 
satisfaction of all assembled, must, we are sure, 
have repaid the directing managers for their 
anxiety and extraordinary exertions. There 
were nearly 3800 persons present. 


Monument to his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York.—We have been favoured with a sight 
of the model and drawings of this monument, 
which is about to be erected in Waterloo Place. 
The foundation is now digging; but the work, it 
is believed, will not be completed in less than 
two years. We had some thonghts of giving a 
wood engraving of it—but, as it is a fuc-simile 
of the Trajan column, wanting only the bassi- 
rilievi, it is not necessary. We believe it will be 
exactly of the same height—about 135 feet, and 
about 13 feet in diameter at the swell of the 
column, the base 20 feet square. It will be a 
grand termination to Regent Street ; but unless 
the Park Terrace be broken, and the little 
stunted columns in front of the steps removed 
altogether, the effect will be sadly spoiled in a 
view from the Park. Those in authority, are, 
we feel assured, quite as sensible of this as our- 
selves ; and we do trust that the proprietors of 
the houses on the Terrace, who have already 
permitted the opening to be made, will consent 
to its being made beautiful. 

The new street from Waterloo Bridge has 
again become a topic for parliamentary discus- 
sion—leave has been obtained to bring in the 
bill; and, as the expenses of the project will fall 
lightly on the public, it is likely to be very soon 
carried into effect. 


Remarkable Solar Halo.—One of those beau- 
tiful phenomena, termed solar halos, was observ- 
able at London on Tuesday the 14th of this 
month, at half past six, p.m. The sun was about 
ten degrees above the horizon, and the sky im- 
mediately round it perfectly clear, excepting a 
few degrees westward, where a filmy fleece of 
the comoid-cirrostratus had, apparently, just 
formed itself. The radius of the halo was ten 
degrees, and completely encircling the luminary; 
—exhibiting all the prismatic colours, which 
were, however, more discernible in some por- 
tions of the circle than in others. Part of the 
halo extended over a skirt of the modification 
of cloud already mentioned, and in which was a 
singularly luminous spot having the same alti- 
tude as the sun; it might have been a parhe- 
lion—if so, it was not only much more distant 
from the sun than that appearance usually is, 








directly over > this ats ; ona in its medion 
vicinity, the hues were much more vivid (the 
red especially) than anywhere else in the peri- 
hery. The meteor lasted about two hours after 
it was noticed ; the lower part of the circle dis- 
appearing proportionably as the sun descended. 
Our correspondent did not ascertain eicher the 
time or manner of its formation. Some other 
observer may haye been more fortunate. 

National Records.—The Commissioners for 
the preservation of the Public Records, have 
appointed Messrs. Baldwin & Co. their pub- 
lishers, and intend that the works already print- 
ed, shall be offered by them on such favourable 
terms as will enable every considerable library 
in the empire to possess them. 

Political economy is now taught as a science 
at the College of France. M. J.-B. Say has 
commenced a course of lectures this month for 
the first time. 

Printers’ Pension Society.—The annual aquatic 
excursion to the Nore, in aid of the funds of 
this excellent Institution, is to take place on 
Monday week. The announcement is full of 
promise : an excursion to the Nore—a visit to 
the Royal George—a first-rate band—and, we 
think, every chance of fine weather and a de- 
lightful day. We hope the funds of the charity 
and the health of the visitors will equally benefit 
by it. 

Paganini.—The lion of the day seems deter- 
mined to have the lion’s share: the Signor sti- 
pulated for and received one third of the gross re- 
ceipts at Lablache’s benefit. 

Pictures in Shreds and Patches.—Our lady 
friends persevere in telling us that we have not 
done enough to attract attention to this extra- 
ordinary exhibition. We defer to their judgment 
of course, and therefore intimate to all who de- 
light in rarities and run after Paganini, as we 
ourselves have done, because he is unequalled, 
that these works can have no equal, for there 
are none of the same kind in the world; and to 
those who love what is beautiful, that they will 
surpass what their imagination can conceive, 
considering the rudeness of the material; and 
to all, that they are the becoming graces of lei- 
sure and good fortune turned to profitable use 
in adversity: and whoever passes Soho Square 
without looking in at No. 35 will hereafter 
regret it. 

The Niger.—Already, application, we believe, 
has been made to government, by some of our 
adventurous merchants, for licence and protec- 
tion, or for such facilities as government can 
afiord them, for navigating the Niger. We hear 
it is projected immediately to despatch steam- 
boats, and to try, if possible, to open a trading 
communication with central Africa. It is a 
curious, and indeed a delightful speculation, to 
consider what the moral effect of this may be: 

Europe owes to Africa a large debt for wrongs 
done, and sufferings caused ; let us hope that she 
is now about to make reparation, and that com- 
merce will introduce civilization and knowledge. 

Scientific Meeting at York.—Two months ago 
we mentioned that arrangments were making for 
holding a general meeting of scientific and lite- 
rary men at York, after the fashion of the 
German Society of Naturalists. We now learn 
that Monday, the 26th of September, has been 
appointed for the commencement of this learned 
session. “ Itis proposed,” says the York: Herald, 
“that the visitors shall assemble in the museum 
and apartments of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, to receive memoirs and communica- 
tions, and that they shall dine together daily. 
Arrangements have also been made for foreign- 
ers who may honour the meeting with their 
presence.” 

The French papers state, that Madame de 

Rossi (late Madlle. Sontag) is about to appear 
as an author. She has sold the MSS, of her 





but much less defined, owing probably to the 
extreme tenuity of the cloud. The halo passed 





travels for 9,000 francs, 





The Opera at Paris has begun a new life : in- 
stead of the Academy being abolished, as was 
talked of, the manager has expended double the 
sum granted by the government in the decora- 
tion of the theatre. It was opened on the 4th 
inst. with great splendour, and promises success 
to the entrepreneur. 

New Palace for the Prince of Whales.—This is 
the name given by JouN BULL to the boarded 
temporary building lately erected at Charing 
Cross for the exhibition of the skeleton of a 
whale, for asight of which ¢1o shillings ischarged. 
The erection of a building at all for such a pur- 
pose seems to excite more curiosity than the 
skeleton. It may be otherwise in a small pro- 
vincial town, as we judge from a letter from 
Bognor, certainly the dullest place on earth, and 
where the arrival of a collier or a coaster is an 
event :— On sunday a porpoise, as I believe, 
was taken here by the fishermen, and it excited 
such a sensation that the whole population was 
in an uproar ; the congregration met on the beach 
instead of in the church, and even the clerk and 
pew-opener did not arrive until some dozen 
of us, the clergyman included, had wasted half 
an hour inastonishment. ‘The monster is already 
a show, and only to be seen at sixpence a piece. 
They now tell me it is not a porpoise, but a 
young whale or a grampus; it is certain that 
they mounted him on a sledge yesterday, and 
that six horses and twenty men could only move 
him a dozen yards at a time. I have no doubt 
you will have his putrid body in London, for 
there have been already three or four biddings 
for him. It is a prize for the poor fishermen, 
who are miserably off here. Bognor is utterly 
deserted, and they say even its famous prawns 
and lobsters are gone with other fashionables.” 
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“Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 7 
Ww. “Mon. | Max. Min. | Noon. ‘ | Winds. 
Th. 16,79 63 29.70 S.W. Clear. 
Fr. 17/79 54) Stat. S.W to S.| Shrs. p.s, 
Sat. 18|74 55 | Stat. S.toS.W{ Clear. 
Sun. 19| 73 55 29.75 (S.W.toW. Ditto. 
Mon. 20; 73 53 29.90 by Ditto. 
Tues. 21) 81 54 | 30.00 Ditto. 
Wed. 22] 80 54 | 30.00 |W. NW. Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, and all the varieties 

Cirrostratus. 

Nights fair, ‘excepting Saturday. Mornings fair, ex- 
cepting Sunday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 67.5°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Mercury at his greatest elongation on Monday. 

Sun entered Cancer on Wed. at 5h. 39m. a.m. Lengest 
day, Tuesday. 

Moon in apogeum on Wed. 7h. 6m. 

Venus’s geocen. leng-cn Wed. 12° 16’ in Leo; even. star. 

Mars’s _- 9’ in Cancer, ditto. 

Sun’s 0° 15’ in ditto, ditto. 

Length ofdayon Wed. ‘6b. 34m.; increased, 8h. 50m. 
No night. 

Sun’s horary motion 2/23’. Logarithmic number of 
distance on Sunday, .007037. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Our Suffolk friend will, we hope, excuse us; but 
with a pile of originals, the appearance of which are 
promised, we should hardly be justified in publishing 
an “ extract.’”” 

ToA. W.,R.S., anda dozen others, we acknowledge 
that the trial of “ Planché v. Colburn” did not escape 
us, nor the extraordinary evidence given by the 
editor of the Literary Gazette on that trial; but, we 
questioned how far we were justified in interfering, 
and though it may surprise them, we acknowledge, 
that, in our judgment, the verdict was most unjust. 
It was sworn iv evidence, that Mr. Colburn offered to 
take the work if Mr. Planche would complete it ; and we 
think he was morally bound to do so—not legally, as 
appears by the verdict. We have been told that the 
trial is not correctly reported :—it may be, but the re- 
port bas not been cpaiiigied. As to the reasoning of 
the editor of the Literary Gazette, that he thought 
the writers would have settled with him for 25/. a 
piece, (although they were justly entitled to Afey)' a 
cause they were personal friends, and he ha 
power of obliging them—why, it is a fitter sahdent for 
private speculation than public comment. 

. F. A. received.—To G. we say, and will produce 
his Jetter, that if he can substantiate his charge to the 


satisfaction of any two known and respectable men, we 
will publish it; if he cannot, let him hold his tongue. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














Athenxum Avbvertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—The Waggon, Engraved from a Paint- 
tng of R. P. Bonington, by G. E. Lewis. 

Watts’s Hymns for children, with designs drawn on 
wood, by I’. Stothard, R.A. 

AKey to Bernays’ Familiar German Exercises. 


Just subscribed.—Valpy’s Family Classical Library, 
No. 18, completing Horace ; No. 19, Juvenal and Per- 
seus, 4s, 6¢d.—Epitome of English Literature, No. 3, 
Locke on the Human: Understanding, 5s. 6¢d.—S ynopsis 
of the Origin and Progréss of Architecture, by W. J. 
Smith, 12s. 6d.—Valpy’s Sallust, with English Notes, 
l2mo. 3s. 6¢.—Cesar’s Commentaries, De Bello Gal- 
lico, with English Notes, by E. H. Barker, 6s. 6d.— 
National Library, Vol. 11. Lives of Celebrated Tra- 
vellers, by J. A. St. John, 6s.—Paris and London, by 
the Author of ‘Tbe Castilian,’ 3 vols. 12. 1s. 6d.— 
Bowles’s Life of Ken, Vol. 2, 8vo. 15s.—Soldier Boy, 
by, Rosalie St.Clair, 3 vols. 12mo.16s.6¢.—Practical Re- 
marks on the Book of Genesis, 8vo. 7s. 6d.— Brief View 
of Ecclesiastical History, 18mo 1s.—Hughes’s Divines, 
No. 14, Jeremy Taylor, Vol, 2, 7s. 6d.—Bransby’s 
School Dictionary, l2mo. ¢s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
S JONES'S PROMETHEANS, for pro- 


e ducing instant Light without the aid of a Bottle, and war- 
ranted never to impair by keeping. ‘This is the most simple and 
best mode of producing Light ever invented; for cigar-smokers 
they are unequalled; for, whether on horseback, sea, or coach, 
in any current of air, they still retain their fire, and emit, on being 
burnt, a fragrant perfume, and are perfectly innocent, From 1s. 
per Box. 

S. JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 

MATCHES, 

This is a very simple cheap mode of procuring Light, by draw- 
ing the Match through Sand Paper, and warranted never to im- 
pair by keeping; but care must be taken not to inhale the gas 
that is evolved by the combustion of the black composition, 1s. per 
Box. May be had of all respectable Chemists, Tobucconists, &c. 
8S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 

FOR DRAWING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM,OR SICK ROOMS, 

The most simple aud elegant Pastile ever invented. [t burns 


with any kind Of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, 
Lavender Water, &c., the expense of which is only Que Penny 


per Horn. 
S. JONES’S ETNAS, 


for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 


BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from oue to twenty dishes. 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND, 


frou 








~ DEACON, Corree Mart, No. 1, 
e SKINNER-STREET, SNOWHILL, 
(Two Duors from Farringdon-street.) 





Good Fresh-Roasted Coffee .....000++20+15. 6d. to 
Fine Full-Plavoured ditto... 
Parisian Mixture 2 
Finest Mocha .... 3 
Fine Prepared Chocolate ree owe 3 
Cocoa of the finest quality......--csecesecceaeeces 2 
S. DEACON acknowledges with gratitude the extensive pa- 
trouage he has many years been favoured with, and takes this 
Opportunity to reconmend his Parisian Mixture at 2s, 6d., which 
is found to be superior to Mocha or any Coflee alone. 


YHE SKIN and COMPLEXION protected 


from the baneful effects of the solar heat—often produced 
while enjoying aquatic excursions, promenading, &c. by ROW- 
LAND’s KALYDOR. Warranted perfectly innocent ; it imme- 
diately aflords soothing relief in cases of tan, parched skin, sun- 
burus, stings of iuseets, or any inflammation; immediately allays 
the smarting irritability of the skin, producing a delightful aud 
pleasing coolness truly comfortable and refreshing; it also re- 
moves ——, spots, and all cutaneous eruptions, and thus pre- 
vents those disorders which disorganize the beauty of the female 
countenance. It imparts a exert and matchless beauty to the 
complexion ; affords soothing relief to ladies nursing their off- 
Spring. To geutlemen after shaving, it allays the irritation and 
smarting pain, and renders the skin smooth aud pleasant. 




























Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


On 15th June was published, Volume IV. of the 


ISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
By P. F. TYTLER, Esq. F.R.S.E., F.S.A., &e. 
Including the Reigus of James I., James I11., and part of the 
Reigu of James 1V,; and coptaining some new and original Do- 
Cuments illustrative of this obscure portion of Scottish History. 
Printed for WILLIAM TAIT, Edinburgh; and LONGMAN 
and Co. London. Of whom may be had, Vol. I. 11. and ILL. 8¥o. 
each 125,; also, 
The Picture of Scotland. By R. Chambers. 
bew edition, 
“* Not only the most amusing, but the most useful companion 
for the postheru tourist,’—New Monthly Magazine, 


A NEW SCHOOL-BOOK FOR READING CLASSES, 
Just published, in a handsome 12mo. volume, price 5s. bound in 
purple and lettered, 
HE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY ; or, Selec- 
tions for Reading and Recitation in Prose and Verse. 
By J. H. BRANSBY, 
See, I have culled the flowers that promised best.” 
Byron, 
Being a second edition of ‘ Selections for Reading and Recita- 
tion,’ considerably augmented, aud with many New Pieces added. 
Dedicated to Dr. Butier, of Shrewsbury. 
Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 





SECOND EDITION OF RIDDLE’S NAVIGATION. 


Just published, in 8vo. the second edition, with numerous addi- 
tions and improvements, and adapted to the Nautical Almanac, 
both in its present state, and the greatly improved form in 
which it will appear in 1534, price 12s. bound, 


r r 
TREATISE on NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice aud to 

the Purposes of Elementary Instruction: with an extensive Series 

of Examples for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite in Nauti- 
cal Computations. 
By EDWARD RIDDLE, F.R.A.S. a 

Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

#,* Among many important additions in this impression may 
be noticed, the method of tinding the longitude trom the diflerences 
of the observed times of transit of the moon’s linb and moon cul- 
minating stars, which is reduced to the addition of two logarithms ; 

a new and simple method of computing the longitude from an 

occultation of a fixed star by themoon; Workman’simprovement 

in middle latitude sailing ; an easy method of correcting the 

Greenwich time, as obtained in the usual way from lunars: im- 

proved methods of rating chronometers on land, and the method 

of finding the errors aud rates of chronometers at sea. 

London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 


‘ow. 





WORKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 
Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London. 


HE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By JAMES MILL, Esq. 
ard edition, corrected. [u 6 vols. svo. price 31. 12s. boards. 
Elements of Political Economy. By the Same. 
3rd edition, in 8vo, &s. boards, 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind, By theSame. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s, boards, 


A History of England, from the First Inva- 
sion of the Romans. By John Lingard, D.D. The 3rd edition, 
in 14 vols, 8vo. Price 12s. each volume, boards. 

44+ The same work in 8 vols. 4to. price 11, 15s, each vol. 

** Dr. Lingard has made good use of his materials, and may 
fairly chalienge comparison with the well-known account of the 
plague at Athens by Thucydides.”— Edinburgh Review, March, 
1831. 





The History of the Church of England. By 


the Rev. J, B.S. Carwithen. 2 vols, 8vo, price 26s. boards. 


The Complete Grazier; or, Farmers’ and 
Landowners’ Complete Guide. By a Lincolnshire Grazier. Sth 
edition, 8.0. with numerous Cuts, price 17s. boards. 


The Horse; with a Treatise on Draught, and 
aCopious Index. Illustrated and embellished with more than 
100 engravings on wood. Ina handsome 6vo, volume, price 8s, 6d. 
bound in cloth and lettered, 

+44 This volume contains every thing relating to the Natural 
History and Economy of the Horse—viz. Its general History ; 
various Breeds; External and Luternal Structure ; Principles of 
Breeding; General Management; and the Medicines used in 
Veterinary Practice, &c. 

The History of English Law, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time. By George Crabb, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. boards, 


English Synonymes Explained. By the Same. 
5th edition, 8vo, price 21s. boards. 


A Guide to the French Language, particularly 
adapted for self-instraction. By J. J. P. Le Brethon, svo. 4th 
edition, price 12s. canvas bds. A Key to the Exercises, price 8s. 

New Supplement to the Pharmacopeias of 


London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By Jas. Rennie. 2d 
edition, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 


Petersdorff’s Practical and Elementary 
Abridzment of Law Cases, Complete in 15 vols. royal 8vo. 
price 3is. 6d. each volume, 


Notitia Historica; containing Tables, Calen- 
dars, and Misceligneous Iuformation, for the Use of Historians, 
Antiquaries, and the *rofession. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, Esq. F.5.A, Barrister-at-Law. In 8vo. 12s. boards, 


Letters to a Friend on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Duties of the Christian Religion. By Olinthus Gre- 
gory, LL.D. In 2 vols. small 8vo. The Sth edition, with nu- 
merous Addit and Ip Price 14s, boards, 


The History of Greece, from the Earliest 
Times to its Final Subjection to Rome. Published under the Su- 
perintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Complete, with a Chronological Table and ludex, in a 
very closely-printed svo. volume, price 5s. bound in cloth, 


An Elementary System of Physiology; with 
a General Index. By John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S. &c. In 3 vols. 
8vo. A new edition, price 2/. 6s. boards. 


Morning Communings with God; or, Devo- 
tional Meditations for every Day of the Year. Translated from 
the original German of Chrtstian Christopher Sturm. By William 
Johnstone, A.M. In 2 vols, small svo, price 16s. boards. 


Contemplations on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ; in a Series of Devotional Exercises, with an Explanator: 
Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative. By the Same. Printed uni- 

fe 


form st receding, with a Memoir aud a Portrait of Sturm, 











SELECTIONS FROM PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY— 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
XCERPTA ex Caii Plinii Secundi Historia 
Naturali, inasum Schotarum. Notas adjecit 


GULIELMUS TURNER, 
In nova Institutione Novocastrensi Preelector. 


** T have not seen for a long time 3 more elegant and pleasing 
addition to the list of higher school-books than Mr. Turner's ex- 
tracts from Pliny, 7 . 

“The whole work of Pliny, speaking of it in an historical paint 
of view, is invaluable; it exhibits, for the age in which he lived, 
the encyclopaedia of the arts and sciences then known ; and with- 
cut the aid of Pliny we should have been quite in the dark, on a 
thousand occasions as to matters of great curiosity in the correct 
knowledge or superstitious belief of the ancients.””— Gentleman's 
Magazine, Feb. 1931. 


Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London. 





WORKS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS, 
Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London, 
N ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of 
PHYSIOLOGY ; with a General Index. 
By JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D., F.R,S., &e. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 6s. boards, 


A New Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias of 
Londou, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By James Rennie. 2ud 
edition, svo. price 12s. s 


Popular Illustrations of Medicine. By Shirley 
Palmer, M.D. Price 10s. 8vo. boards. 


Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By 
William Henry, M.D., F.R.S., &c. The 11th edition, compre- 
hending all the receat Discoveries ; and illustrated with 10 Plates 
by Lowry, and severul Engravings on Wood, In 2 vols, 8vo. 
price 1. 14s. boards. 


An QOuiline of the Sciences of Heat and 
Electricity. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Being a First Portion 
ofa New Edition of Dr. Thomson's System of Chemistry. Ina 
thick volume, 650. With numerous Cuts. Price 15s, boards. 


An Attempt to Establish the First Principles 
of Chemistry by Experiment. By Thomas Thomson, M.D., KRegius 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. In 2 vols. 
8vo. price 1/, 10s. boards, 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of 
Diabetes, Caicalus, and other Affections of the Urinary Organs. 
With Remarks on the Importance of attending to the Siate of the 
Urine in Orzanie Disease of the Kidney and Bladder; with some 
Practical Rates for determining the Nature of the Disease from 
the Sensible and Chemical Properties of that Secretion, B 
William Prout, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 2nd edition, much cularged, 
with Coloured Represeutauons of various Calculi. 12s. boards. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels. By the late Dr. Armstrong. In a series of Plates 
from Drawings after Nature, and fully coloured, with descriptive 
letter-press. Royal 4to. price One Guinea each Part, or with the 
Plates uncoloured, price 10s. 6d. each. 


Facts and Observations relative to the Fever 
called Puerperal. By the same Aythor, 2nd edition, enlarged, 
8vo. price 6s. boards, 








SERMONS, BY THE REV. CHRISTOPHER BENSON, ETC. 


VIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, &c.: 
Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in 1820, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Huise, 
By the Rev. C. BENSON, M.A, 
Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fiells, London, and Master of the 
‘Temple. 
4th edition, 8vo, 12s. boards, 


Scripture Difficulties; Twenty Discourses 
reached Lefore the University of Cambridge, for the 
ure, in the year 1822. By the Same. 3rd edition, S¥0. 12s. 


Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, on the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England; in a Series of 
Discourses. the Rev, T. Waite, D.C.L., Chaplain to H.R... 
the Duke of Gloucester, and to the Hon, and Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Oxford, 1a a thick svo. volume, 165, boards. 


Sermons, selected and abridged, chiefly from 
the less-known Authors, together with Translations from Bossuet, 
Massitlon, Montmorel, and other celebrated French Preacher 
both Protestant and Cs ie. Adapted generally to the E 
Gospel, or First Lessons ; to the several Seasons of the Year. 
By the Rev. Samucl Clapham, M.A. The Sth edition, greatly 
cunaget. ia 2 large aud closely-piinted volumes, 8vo. telte 245. 

ards. 






A Treatise on the Evidence of the Scripture 


Miracles. My John Penrose, M.A., formerly of C. C. College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Enguiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, 
into the Nature and Discipliue of Human Motives, By the Sawe. 
bvo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of the Church of England. By 
J. B.S. Carwithen, B.D., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Vicar of 
Sandhurst, Berks. Part Ist, to the Restoration of the Church and 
Monarchy in 1668, la 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. boards. 

The History of the Rise and Early Progress 
of Christianity; comprising an Inquiry into its true Character 
aud Design. By the Rey. Samuel Hinds, M.A., of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. In 2 vols. 
8vo, price 2158. boards. 

Observations,Critical, Explanatory, and Prac- 
tical, on the Canonical S M lis, The 





: ary 
2nd edition, corrected and enlarged. in’s vols, 8v0. 2t. 2s. boards. 


A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper. With 
a Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of Ladies. 
By the Same. 2od edition. In a neat pocket volume, 2s. FH 
or, in | end manger, 2s. 6¢.; in black calf, u.; in me 
rocco, 65. 


Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





HE LECTURE on the DIVINE UNITY 
and the TRINITY, recapitulating the principal Argu- 
ments of the preceding Lectures, has been announced, by the Rev. 
Mr. MADGE, for TOMORROW, after the Morning Service, in 
ESSEX CHAPEL, 





This day is published, with Notes by the Editor, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Stowel, Sir James Mackintosh, &c., with several Original 
Portraits. 5 vols. 8vo. 3¢ 


OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. A new 
Edition, incorporating HAWKINS, Mrs. PIOZZI, TOUR 
to the HEBRIDES, TOUR in WALES, &c. 


By the Right Honourable JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





Ta a few days will be published, post 8vo. 


ATES and DISTANCES: showing what 

may be done ina TOURof SIXTEEN MONTHS, through 
various Parts of Europe; as performed in the Years 1829 and 
1 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. bound in cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF POLAND, 
FROM the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIMES. 

By JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a NARRATIVE of the RECENT EVENTS, obtained from 
8 Patriot Polish Nobleman. 


Tilustrated by Portraits of KOSCIUSKO and the President of the 
National Government Prince CLARTORYSK1): and anaccurate 
Map of Poland, including its ancient Boundaries. 


Printed for COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place. 


+4+ Proor Impressions of the Portraits may be had of all 
PRINTSELLERS. 





HE LORD CHANCELLOR— 

THE MIRROR, Vot. XVILI., containing a Steei-piate Por- 

trait of this illustrious Individual, Memoir, &c.; 50 Engravings, 

and 450 closely-printed —— will be published on the 30th 
instant, price 5s. 6d. in lo 


PART 110 will be published on the same day. 
VOLS. I. to XVI. price 4/. 7s. 6d. boards; 5/. 14s. h&lf-bound. 
J. LIMBIRD, 143, Strand, London; and all Booksellers. 





POST-CHAISE COMPANION. 
Now ready, with numerous I}lustrations by George Cruikshank, 
a Second Edition of 





HE GENTLEMAN in BLACK! 
. A Humorous Story. By a Contrit to Black d’s 
Magazine. 


** Without exception one of the cleverest and most amusing 
stories we ever met with.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 


“ The designs are inimitable, and in George Cruikshank’s very 
best style.”—Alheneum, 


WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street. 





HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. IV. for JULY, price 2s. 6d., is embellished with an 
raving after Piuelli, of the Evening Service to the Virgin, at 





Contents :—1, The Eventful Session—2, Case of ‘the Royal 
Associates’—3, Three Meetings on the King’s Hi 

Author of ‘ Scenes in Potand’—4, Confessions 
losopher, Part I1.—5, Physic and Physicians in 18sI—6, The 
Magdalen, by a Modern Dramatist—7, Scottish Ballad—s, The 
Adventures of a Day—9, The Bill and the Lords—io, The Oak- 
‘Tree—11, Letters from Ireland, by a ‘ Little’ Cantab—1z, Notre 
Dame de Paris, by Victor Hugo—13, The Leyden Professor and 
the Living Mummy—i4, The Genius and Poetry of the Nose— 
15, Adieu to Scotland—i6, Notes on Rome, Albano, and Tivoli— 
Soug to the Virgin—17, Our Early Patriots, John Pym—1ie, Char- 
lotte te Marat, and Duperret—19, Precautions against the 
Indian Cholera—20, Mra. Siddons—21, Poland and the Family 
System—22, Journal of Literature—Drama—Fine Arts—Music— 
Anecdotes—Literary News, &c. 


London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 








In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post svo. 


HE STAFF OFFICER; or, the SOLDIER 
of FORTUNE. A Tale of Real Life. 

“ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together; our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them 
not, aud our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished 
by our virtues.” 

By OLIVER MOORE, 

London: Printed for COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, 

Waterloo-place. 





ZOOLOGICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
This day, elegantly printed, in 1 vol. 18mo. price 4s. 
NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE;; or, the 


PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. Zoo.ocicat Serixs: 
including Quadrupeds, Birds, Amphibia, Fishes, Worms, and L- 
sects. 


By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of ‘ Laconics,’ ‘ Arcana of Science,’ &c. 
Also, Part IX.( INSECTS) of the above Work, 
LOGICAL SeR1Bs, price 1s. . atm 
“* We strongly recommend the Work to 
goversess," de inburgh pela ee me 
Printed for SAMPSON LOW, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street ; 


HURST, CHANCE: and Co., St.’ Paul’s Church-yard ; a 
TILT, Fieet-street. oS ae ae 
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HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
No. 3, for JULY; 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


CONTENTS.» 


1 A New Poem = Poland, by Encouragement of Litera- 
1 


M:. Cam \e ure. 
2 Retrospect of  Literature,|9 A Captivity among the Rock- 
No. Il. By James Mont- ites. By an Officer. 


gomery, > oa 10 Fl al the Stage. 
3 The Pacha of man ‘ales, | 11 nini. 
No. Il. By the ‘Author of | 12 Diatognes of the Deck—Jack 
*The King’s Own.’ the Giant. By the Author 
4 State of Parties in Dublin. of ‘ Tales of the Tar.’ 
By the Author of § Sketches | 13 The Graces in Irelaud. 
of the Irish Bar.’ 14 Epistle in Verse to the 
5 Christopher North and Re- Ourang-Outang. 
orm. 15 Epsom Races—a Sketch from 
6 The Life of a Sailor, No. IIL. i 


ife. 
—Anecdotesof Lord Byrou.| 16 Narrative of Recent Events 
7 Memorials of our College, in Poland, No. IL. (derived 
vo. I.—A few ges in from Authority.) 
the early Life of Wm, Mor-| 17 Reform--its Opponents, 


timer, 18 Summer. 

8 The New Association for the 
With Original Articles by distinguished Writers, on the Drama, 

Music, and the Fine Arts, Xc.; Reviews of New Publications ; 

and a great variety of Useful Information, 

Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall. 

#,* Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks 
of the Roads. 

A few Copies of Nos. I. and II, may still be had on early ap- 
plication. 











A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 
24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

1. RITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and De- 
scriptive Accounts of each Edifice, by Messrs. Gwilt, Papworth, 
&c. One Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by J. Le 
Keux, Roffe, &c. 
Two vols, 8¥0.Ccloth..+++ese++++++2l. 125. 6d, Published at 5/. 5s. 
Teper tian Pera! S¥o- Hare} 41, 4s, od, Published at 6. 8s. 
Two vols, 4to, India paper, cloth, 71. 7s. 0d, Published at 14/. 14s. 


2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 


legiate aud Parochial Churches, Ninety-six PLates, with De- 
scriptior 


’ 
Two vols. royal 8vo. cloth.....++++++++2l. 108. Publishedat 5/. 
‘Two vols. roy. 4to. Proofs on India paper, 5/. Os. Published at 10d, 

3. Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a former 
World. 54 coloured Plates. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 6/. 6s. Published 
at 10/. 16s. 

4. Parkinson’s Introduction to the Study of 
Fossil Organic Remains, Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates, cloth, 12s, 

5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. to. cloth, 2/. Published at 41. 

6. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 6/. 6s. 
Published at 114. Lis. 

7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. 
8vo. (800 pages), 14s. boards. Published at i/. as. 


8. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
responcence, Edited by Wm. Hamper, Esq. 2 Portraits and 
Autographs, Royal 4to. cloth, 1. 4s. Published at 2/. 2s. 


A Catalogue of Five Thousand Books, gratis. 


1 vol. 





BRUCE’S GEOGRAPHY, WITH THE POPULATION OF 
EACH TOWN—FROM THE LAST PAR- 
LIAMENTARY RETURNS. 

Lately published, in a handsome 12mo. volume, the sth edition, 
enlarged and improved, price 7s. 6d. ind, 

N INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY 
and ASTRONOMY, by the use of the Globes and Maps ; 
to which are added, the Coustruction of Maps, and a Table of 
Latitudes and Longitudes. 
By E, and I. BRUCE, 
“ For teaching the Use of the Globes, we recommend Bruce’s 
; nano to Geography a A y-’’—Encycloped 
« , 


» Article, * Geography.’ 








tit A Key to the above Work, containing 
Answers to all the Examples in the Problems, price 2s. 6d. 


Lately published, by the same, 


A Historical and Biographical Atlas; or, 
Charts of Sacred and Profane History and Biography, from the 
Creation of the World to the Birth ‘of Christ, for the Use of 
Schools and Students in History. In small folio, beautifaily en- 
graved. Price 16s. handsomely half-bound and lettered, 


Also, a Summary of Ancient History and Bio- 
graphy, as a Companion to the Atlas. svo. Price 3s. 6d.canvas, 
Se 


** The constructor of this new set of Tables, which, by the ad- 
ditional facilities it presents, is calculated to supersede ail its pre- 
decessors, is Mr. Bruce, of N , already fi bly known 
as the author of an Introduction to Geog and Astronomy. 
He has improved upon Priestley, by commencing with the Crea- 
tion, and splitting the whole chronological period from that point 
to the Birth of Christ into five divisions, instead of ding the 





ADVICE TO TRUSTEES. 
This day is published, price 6s. in boards, 


DVICE to TRUSTEES, and to those who 
appoint to that Office; suggesting plain Instructions con- 
cerning Trusts and Trusteeshipe—C noice and Appointment—Ac- 
ceptance and Daties—Powers and Disabilities—Liabilities and 
Renewal—Dangers and Rel Ind and P i 
Suits and Costs. 





Release 


By HARDING GRANT, 
Author of ‘ Chancery Practice.” 
A. MAXWELL, Law Bookseller and Publisher, Bell-yard, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 


ICKERING’S DIAMOND EDITION of 
HOMER, in GREEK ; in 2 vols.48vo. Price 12s. Afew 
copies on large paper, 18s. The smaliest edition ever printed, 
Uniform with the above may be had, 
Greek Testament, 48vo. 10s. 6d. | Cicero de Officiis, &c. 48v0. 58. 





Horatius, 48v0. 6s. Dante, 2 vols. 48v0, 10s. 
Virgilius, 48vo. 85. Tasso, 2 vols, 48v0. 10s, 
Tereutius, 48vo. 6s. Petrarca, 48mo. 6s. 

Catullus, &c. 48vo. 6s. Shakspeare, 9 vols, 48vo. 2l. 2s, 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London, 





SIR W. GELL’S POMPEIANA. 
HE Subscribers to Sir Witt1am GELL’s 
POMPEII are respectfully informed, that the Tenth Part, 
containing 10 Plates, is now ready tor delivery. ; 
Two more Parts will complete the Work. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d.; royal 4to. proofs, 
18s.; India proofs, with the etchings, 1. 11s. 6d.: only 25 printed, 
JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





AN ENGAGING PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
THE PRELIMINARY TREATISE TO THE LIBRARY OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, ILLUSTRATED. 
Lately published, in foolscap 8vo. illustrated with numerous fine 
Engravings, aud beautifully printed, price 5s, canvas boards, 
DISCOURSE on the OBJECTS, 
ADVANTAGES, and PLEASURES of SCIENCE, 
London : Published under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diflusion. of Useful Knowledge, by BALDWIN aad 
CRADOCK, Paternoster- row. 





A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SELF-TEACHING, 
Just published, iu 8vo. price 12s. a new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and corrected, 

GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- 
ments of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J. P. LE BRETHON, 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
Also, in 8vo. price 8s. canvas boards, 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work ; 
by means of which any person of a mature anderstanding may 


acquire the clements of the French Language practically, as 
surely as if a professed teacher was sitting by 
a very 


is side : and with 
superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others, Di- 

iven in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
, who wish toiustruct their children with the assistance 
of this book, how they must proceed. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES, 


I. 
IVES OF THE PLAYERS. 


By JOHN GALT, Esq. 2 wols. 


lu. 
JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 
By the Author of ‘The Heiress of Bruges,’ ‘Highways and 
yways,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ill, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NATHANIEL 
PEARCE; 
Written by himself, Edited by 1. 1. Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 
IV. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 
By the Author of ‘ The Exquisites,’ ‘The Castilian,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Also, just ready, 


v. 
THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALB 
SOVEREIGNS. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Loves of the Poets,’ ‘The Diary of an 
Lunuyee, &c, 2 vols, 
VI. 
GODWIN’S ROMANCE OF ST. LEON; 


Forming the FirrH Numser of the STANDARD NOVELS, 
Neatly bound, price 6s. 


Vil. 
THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS ; 
Forming the ELzveNTH NuMBER ofthe NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 





London: J. Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published ev Saturday at the ATHEN/UM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. RicumonD, 116,Jermyn 
Street; and all Booksellers and N ders in Town and 
| oom G.G. Bennis, No. 5, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris ; 








whole into one confounding and overwhelming mass.”—! 
Monthly Magazine. . es me 


enntens Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 





essrs. Pratt and Barry, Brussels; PertHes and Besser , 
Hamburg; F. Fieiscuer, Leipzig ; Gray and Bowen, Boston, 
America.—Price 8d. unstamped ; 1s. stamped; or in Monthiy 
Parts (in a wrapper.) 
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